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The Life of George Colman, Efquire, is received and propery 
attended to. 


Gretna Green is equally worthy of our Attention, 


Further Anecdotes of Longevity are well entitled to our Thanks 
and Approbation; as are the genuine Memoirs of Mary Steer, — 


Remarks on the Trials of the Rioters want Candour, and are 
in other Refpects, unfit to be prefented to our Readers: Juftice, 
we admit, fhould be regarded, but not too rigidly enforced where 
it can admit of Mercy. 


Weymouth, a Satire, by Jeremiah Pindar, ought to be committed 
to the Flames. It is indeed full of Combutftible Matter, an 
therefore cannot want Spirit, though it is too much of the fulphe 
reous and infernal Kind. 


A Fine Sunday is arrived. 


Hont Soit qui Mal y Penfe may properly be applied to the Cor 
pefpondcnt who favoured us with an Effay under that Title. 


We hope Lionel, A Prognofticater, and A. B. C. will have a 
little Patience. 


The Panegyrift is receivad. 
It is with Concern that we are obliged to reject the two Pieces 


“Tent us x Sic Q. We have gecgived many valuable Arucles » 
the fame Hand- Writing. 
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The Oxioin of the Prince oF 
Wates’s Crest. 
Mluftrated with aCapital Engraving. 
‘ THE ee Bohemia, though 
blind, would be prefent in the fe. 
mous battle of Crefly, and having 
enufed his horfe to be tied by the 
reins to thofe of two brave knights, 
* was lain according to his with, in 
fighting for France. His ftandard, 
on which were, embroidered ‘in 
gold, oftrich feathers with thefe 
words “JCH DIEN,’” that is 
“I SERVE,” was taken and 
brought to the prince of Wales, 

» inmemory of that day, bore 
three oftrich feathers in his coronet, 
with the fame motto. 


ee 


Taz Lanp or Nineven, 
A Fragment. 


We cannot too ftrongly recommend 
the following Apologue, {aid to 
have been written by the Prez- 
SIpeENT of the Se of 
AckIcuLTURE, to the atten- 
tion of our Readers. 
AND there lived a King in the 

Land of Nineveh, who ruled the 

sountry in peace, and he diftribut- 

favours among his people, 

















giving to fome great authority, 
and to others fituations of emolu- 
ment; but no man was oppreffed 
thereby, for he gave but his own, 
and what the laws of the land per- 
mitted. 

And his nobles confederated to- 
een and faid, “ Why foffer ye 
this thing? This man placeth over 
us whom he lifteth, and giveth 
away what he pleafeth to others, 
and pays no proper refpett to our 
claims: let us endure it no longer: 
let us difplace him: let ts divide 
his poffeffions and authorityamongtt 
us, and we fhall be happy.” And 
they did fo, and the King fled, and 
lived in another country, and the 
Nobles returned triumphing, each 
to his own home, 

And the hofbandmen of the 
country heard this, and they af- 
fembled together, and faid, “ Be- 
hold the King that reigned overt us 
has fled, and his Nobles have feized 
every thing he had, and they claim: 


the inheritance of the land. What 


iveth them a fight to do fo? 
hat mattereth their wax or their 
parchments? The land is ours, for 
we till it, and we will pay them 
their heavy exactions no more.” 
And the Nobles were few in num- 
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and no man could truft ano- 
Sis ane ‘they fied, and the huf- 
bandmen took each man the land 
he poffeffed, and he kept it as his 
own, and he lived in his own houfe 
rejoicing. ot Vee 

And thefe hufbandmen had many 
fervants, who were employed in 
tilling the land; and the me 
faid4unto one another, ‘* Whence 
cometh this? ~ Fhe King that 
reigned over us has fled, and his 
Nobles are driven from their ef- 
tates, and the hufbandmen poffefs 
the foil, and they claim the whole 
land as their own ; but what-right 
have they to do fo? Where are 
their deeds or. parchments? Are 
their titles better than ours? Sure- 
ly not. Let us then join together, 
let us drive thefe wicked men from 
our bounds, and let us divide the 
land among us.” And they did fo, 
and the hufbandmen fied -every 
where, and none.of them retained 
a {pot of the land they had former- 
ly poffeffed ; and the fervants faid, 
** There is none now to contend 
with us, we fhall {oon become rich 
and happy ; we formerly tilled the 
land of others, we fhall now culti- 
vate our own,” 

And behold in the cities of that 
country there. dwelt perfons pro- 
fefling different occypations; and 
thefe perfons met together, and 
faid, “ What is this that we hear ? 
‘The King that reigned over us has 
fled, and his Nobles are banifhed 
from the land, and the hufbandmen 
are driven from amongft us, and 
their fervants are now pofleflors of 
the foil. Why fhould this be fuf- 
fered ? We live in crowded cities ; 
we breathe unwholefome air; we 
toil for others more than for our- 
felves; we can procure but a bare 
fubfiftence. Let us join and aa 
together. Our enemies are {catter- 
ed over the face of the land. We 
will foon drive them before us, and 
enjoy their pofleffions in peace.” 
And they aifembled tagethez, and 
took arms, and went againft. the 
fervants of the hudandmen, and | 


The Land of Nineveh, 
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drove them out of the country. ; 
thofe who refifted they pur rodent 
And the men of occupation now 
poffefied the whole land, and the 
faid, ‘§ Let us divide it equally 
amongft us, that none may have 
more than his neghbour, and that 
all may fhare alike.” And’ they 
quarrelled- about the divifion, and 
no man was fatisfied with what he 
got, and they had no means of cul. 
tivating the foil, and they had no 
{kill to do it, and famine {pread 
over the land, and they wept bit- 
terly, and faid, “* Wheit we had 
no land, we got what it produced 
in abundance, and now we have 
land, it-yieldeth us nothing,” apd 
they cried, ‘‘ Give us fome bread 
to eat.” ¢ 
And the Lord faw what the Peo. 
ple had fuffered, and*how much 
they had repented of their tranf 
greflions, and he had compaftion 
upon them, and he fent a Prophet 
to announce to them the way ip 
which they fhould walk; and the 
Prophet faid unto them, “ Let the 
men of occupation return to their 
profefiions, by the exercife of which 
they obtain their fhare of the pro- 
duce of the foil.. Let the fervants 
labour for their mafters, that the 
earth may be duly cultivated. Let 
the hufbandmen hire their land 
from thofe who lawfully inherit it, 
for no man mutt poffefs the terti- 
tory of another without his con- 
fent. Let the Nobles be reftored 
to theit property, and they will 
watch over the interefts of the 
State. Let the King be re-eftab- 
lifhed on his Throne, that he may 
protect his People from injury. 
And let property be held facred, 
the fure bafis of the profperity of a 
State, and all fhall be well.” And 
it was fo; and the — blefled 
the Lord, and faid, “ Now we fee 
what is good for us, and how alone 
a multitude of People can dwell 
together. And they lived happily, 
and increafed in numbers, and 
the neighbouring nations reyok 


with them, 
. (Extrerdaay 
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Brtrordnary Anecpores of the 
fate Mr. Cuarces Lewrs, 
THIS tleman was well 
known, and as well refpected at 
Newmarket, and othet fathionable 
of fport. ‘The eventful 
Cory of Mr. Lewis’s life to a 
common obferver, has much the 
sir of 2 tale of other times. He was 
the only fon of Mr. Lewis, a 
tradefman, in London, who, from 
encumbered citcumftances, was in 
the Pleet-prifon, attended by his 
wife, when his fon was born, and 
where he continued fome years. 
The firlt period of his life was 
fpent within the walls of . this 
firong hold, . His father dying, 
and his mother being in indigence, 
he was reared folely by the bounty 
of the prifoners; but being a lad 
of parts, he foon made himfelf 
gfetul in the Fives-court, by mak- 
ing the balls, and ftringing racquets 
for this fport, and alfo for the 
tennis court. While in this fitua- 
tion, his mother lived houfe-keeper 
with a gentleman of fortune, who 
dyitig, left him in ground-rents, in 
and about Piccadilly, a fortune of 
§ool. a year. Two years before 
his death, he was on the point of 
_ being married to a Mifs Edwards, 
who had a confiderable fortune in 
herownhands. Mifs E. was of a 
tonfumptive habit, ~ and though 
very ill, the day of their union 
Was fixed, when, from. weaknefs, 
ailight delirium feized her. Whe- 
ther from accident or otherwife, 
‘Weknow not, the fell from a two- 
pair of ftairs window, and lived 
Only a few days, leaving all her 
‘fortune to Mr. Lewis; to the credit 
of whom it fhould be mentioned, 
t he peneroufl provided for 
her relatives. r.. Lewis now 
ined more frequently in~ the 
$ of the turf, &c. and was very 
fsful ; but it was thought the 
lef of Mifs Edwards preyed upon 
“SS tpurits ; and after a fhort illnefs, 
-OWN anD CounTRy Mac, 


Anecdotes of Mr: Gharlis Lewis, 
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“he died at his houfe in Park-place, 
Knightibridge, on the 17th of 
January laft, in the 26th year of 
his age ; leaving the ~bulk of his 
fortune, which was very much im- 

roved while a fportfman, to his 
riend and brother fportfman, Mr. 
Thomas Clarke, togeth€r with 
debts of honour due to him on the 
turf, tennis-court, &c. whieh are of 
confiderable amount, and fome of 
them from gentlemen of the fir 
rank. 

When we confider the education 
of Mr. Lewis, and the feenes of 
life to which he was early intro. 
duced, to find him a man of Igo. 
nour, is not a little to his praife, 
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Tothe Evrror of the Town and 
Country Macazine, 


Sir, 


AS Lord Peter’s brown loaf con- 
tained every thing that was eatable, 
fo Mrs, Piozzi’s ingenious book on 
the Britifh Synonymies contains 
almoft every thing cognoftible; a 
tafte, at leaft, of law, phyfic and 
divinity, chymiftry, natural hiftory, 
logic, rhetoric, and what not, 

5 was furprifed, however, not to 
find the word: make among ft others; 
which, perhaps, is ufed in a greater 
variety of fenfes than any other 
word in the Englifh languages For 
inftance : 

“To make, fabricate, form, 
render, create, &c.” ‘Thefe words, 
though fometimes ufed indifferent- 
ly for each other, yet are by no 
means fynonimous. 

The Taylor makes a coat, the 
fhoemaker a pair of fhoes, the car- 
penter a joint-ftool, &c. ad infi- 
NLU, 

Our foreign friends maft be upon 
their guard, however, in their ufe, 
or in their interpretation of thefe 
words, 

We fay a man makes a fift, but 
they muft not fuppofé that he makes 

| 3 D uf 
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362 Sketch of a Tour on the Continent, 


afe of his wife’s needle, and makes 


' her a fhift.. The words are ufed 
neeeevely> and only imply, that 
w 


en he has no fhirt, he makes a 


.thift without it. 


Again, kings make war, and 
children make a noife; but it would 
be abfurd to fay, that kings fabri- 
cate a war, or that children fabyi- 
¢ate a noife. 

A lady bids her houfekeeper 
make or diftil fome peppermint, or 
any other Ample water;-or-to make 
her fome water-gruel in her filver 
faucepan ; but it would be rather 
indelicate fimply to bid her make 
water in the faucepan. 

We may fay, indifferently, 
either to mate or to form a party 
at cards, or on the water. And 
the word render may fometimes be 
fubftitured for make ; as making 
love makes or renders au old man ri- 
diculous. 

I believe the phrafe is to give, 
not to make, a rout ora ball. And 
though if a lady lofes her thimble 
fhe fometimes makes a rout about it, 
yet that, I believe, is rather a vxi- 

arifm; like making a /u/s or a 
wfle about trifles. 

We fay, fuch a thing makes me 
fick, or makes me laugh. 


If a man has a. good wife, he’ 


fhould make much of her; if a dad 
one, he fhould make the beft of it; 
or at leaft make himfelf eafy, but 
not make away with her. 

To create means to make fome- 
thing out of nothing, Hence we 
fay, metaphorically, to create a 
difpute, that is, to difpute about 
nothing. 

The upholfterer makes or fabri- 
éates a bed; the maid makes the bed, 
when by any accident it has been 
tumbled, 

To make a cuckold is grown ob- 
folete, and never ufed in polite 
circles; we fhould rather fay, “ to 
intrigue ot make free with another 
man‘s wife.”’ Both the law and the 
gofpel, however, ftill make a feri- 





ous affair of it; by the one it is 
called. ** crim. con.” and mabe 
work for the lawyers; by the other 
itis termed downright adultery : 
and though the fubjeét may mate +6 
merry, the parties concerned will 
have a fad account to make of it 
hereafter. 

But it is time to make an ead of 
this article, 
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ANECDOTES and OBSERVATIONS: 


Sele&ed from © A Sketch of a Tour om 
the Continent, By James Ep. 
warp Smiru, M.D.F.R,S, 

3 vol, 8wvo, 


Lours XVI, 

DR. SMITH, {peaking of a 
vifit to Verfailles, on Sunday, Au 
guft 6, 1786 (not quite three years 
before the revolution) fays, ‘* The 
road was crowded with all kinds of 
carriages, and thofe carriages with 
Chevaliers de St. Louis. We faw 
the royal family go to the chapel, 
with young maids of honour paint 
ed of a rofe colour, and old ones 
crimfon. We faw the crowd ador- 


| ing their grand monarque, little 
thinking how foon that adoration 


would ceafe. ‘The king’s counte- 
nance feemed agreeable and beng 
nant, by no means racant ; his eats, 
which his hair never covered, were 
remarkably large and ugly, and 
he walked ill. He had fome very 
fine diamonds in his hat. The 
queen received company in het 
chamber, not having been outo 
it fince her lying-in. The king's 
brothers had nothing ftriking about 
them. ' 
Defcribing a royal fhooting pat 
ty, the next day, Dr. Smith relates 
an incident that does honour to 
benevolence of the late unfortunate 
Louis: ¢ After dinner,’ fays 5% 
© we were entertained wer a oe 
ing party of the grand mona 
yl foref of St. Germain, about 
a mile from the town, ‘The mal 
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Louis the XVIth’s Dexterity in Shooting. 


hal attended the king on horfe- 
back. His majefty arrived about 
half three in avcoach, having 
taken off his.coat and blue ribband, 
and appeared in a brown linen drefs;, 
with leather fpatterdafhes. He 
ed on foot,. immediately 

d by eight pages in blue 

and white drefies made like his 
own. Each of them carried a 
fowling-piece ready loaded, and as 
foon as the king had fired off that 
in his hand, he took another from 
the page next him. Behind thefe 
followed ten or twelve Swifs 
guards, with feveral perfons whofe 
office it was to attend, among others 
a phyfician and a furgeon, all on 
horfeback ; as was the marechal de 
Noailles and a few other_perfons of 
rank, mott of whom converfed oc- 
cafionally with the king. Some of 
their train followed on foot, as did 
Brouffonet and myfelf. ‘The greater 
of the fpeétators were kept at 

a confiderable diftance, by guards 
forming a fpacious ring. On the 
right and left of the king were 
s with dogs, to raife the 
gameof all kinds, which had been 
pievioufly driven to this fpot as 
mach as poflible. His. majefty 
killed almoit every thing he aimed 
at, fo that the deftruction on 
the whole muft have been very 


t. 

The king having learned by 
accident that there were 
lihmen in his train, defired 
the marechal to acquaint them 
with Margaret Nicholfon’s attempt 
on the life of the king. of Great 
n, of which he had juft had 
a account by exprefs, adding, 
that the king had received no 
m,and was very well. A very 
on and ufeful piece of conde- 
; for when we returned to 
town that evening, all Paris was 
A with the report of his ma- 
Rity’s having been  abfolutely 

Rordered ; , 


| on this 5 ats 
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Lovrs XIII. and XIV, 

From the terrace before the 
royal palace of St. Germain, is an 
extenfive profpeét to the eait. 
The fpires of St. Denis are feen at 
about four miles diftance, and from 
hence Louis XIII. contem lating 
them on his deathbed, Theres 
faid the dying manatch, difgufted 
with the world, and difappointed 
in his deareft attachments, * there 
is my laft home, to which I thall 
foon remove.’ Louis XIV. his 
fon, had no relith for contemplat- 
ing his own burying-place, and for 
that reafon, it is faid, preferred the 
miferable fituation of Verfuailles to 
that of St. Germain. 

Of the infufferable vanity of 
Louis XIV. Doétor Smith relates 
fome inftances. ‘ In the abbey of 
St. Denis,’ he obferves, ‘is a fu- 
perb maufoleum for the vifcount 
de Turenne, a tribute of the imper- 
fect gratitude of Louis XIV. That 
little great man, it is faid, after 
having in the firft moment of en- 
thafiaim given orders for a fu 
tuous funeral and monument for 
his illuftrious general, was mean 
enough, from paltry jealoufy and 
envy, to withhold the epitaph, 
bécaufe one which had been com. 
pofed feemed to interfere with his 
own glory. From the fame mo- 
tives, he ordered the preface to a 
fine ‘hiftory of all his own medals 
to be cancelled, becaufe the writer 
had complimented the engravers 
and other artifts employed in the 
work. ‘ That book,’ faid Louis, 
¢ fhall contain the praife of nobody 
but myfelf.’ Yet Frenchmen for 
this Jaft century have been fo much 
at a lofs for fomething to beftow 
their loyalty upon, that they have 
been reduced to the abject neceflity 
of calling this man great/ It is 
high time their eyes thould be 
opened, and it mutt be confedied 
they are now no longer in the dark 

Happy will it be 
Dda if 















































































564. 
if théy khow how to value a well- 
pe, em , and can make his 
virtues ial to the fate *. 

Wivow of J. J. Rousseau. 


¢ From Ermenonville,” fays Dr. 
Smith, ‘ we went to Pleffis de 
Belle Vue, a village at about two 
miles diftance in the way to Paris, 
in order to pay a vifit to the widow 
of Jean Jacques, his celebrated 
Therefa, 
vifiting her, fearing left we omg 
Yee fomething about her to leffen 
Our veneration for her hefband. 
"The event, however, was far other- 
wife. : eed 

We found her in a neat cottage, 
in a linen drefs, like that of her 
neighbours, and fhe wore a fmall 
gold crofs on her breaft. Her 
perfon appeared rather low, not 
much refembling her portrait in 
the French print of her hafband’s 
Taft’ moments. Her countenance 
was fenfible and ftriking; her 
‘mannzis thofe of a gentlewoman, 
and whichexpreffed a mind featce- 
ly unworthy to be the companion 
of Rouffeau. She is accuftomed ‘to 
fee vifitors of curiofity, and her re- 
ception of us was polite-and eafy. 
She received ovr expreffions of 
efteem for her hofband in the moft 
becoming and engaging manner, 
and anfwered with great readinefs 
fuch inquiries as we thonght pro- 

rto make.—From her 1 learned 
the following particulars : 

The chara&er of Julia, after the 
marriage, was drawn from madame 
Boy-de-la-Tour of ‘Lyons, an inti- 
mate friend of ‘Roufieau and her- 
felf, to whom they generally made 
a long vifit every year, and who is 
Rill living. But the Rory of the 
Nouvelle Heloife has nothing todo 
With this lady’s hiftory. How far 


—-— —- — 





_ ™ Te will eafily be perceived at what 
time thjs.paffage was writteliyynicw, als, 
fut tho vain! 


We had doubts about | 





Defeription of Rouffeau’s Widow. 


that was.founded in trath 

were the chara@ers, wens. =o 
the breaft of its author. Neither 
did any of the fcenes defcribed in 
that celebrated novel pafs at Erme. 
nonville, as fome have rted, 
The confeffions, Mrs. Roufleay af. 
fured me, were all written by her 
hafband, and publithed by her after 
his death. She entrufted the mann. 
feript to the marquis de Girardin, 
who expunged fome private nec. 
dotes, and fome names of 

ftill living, not entirely with her 
approbation, as fhe would hare 


| publifhed it juft as it was left by 


=z. 


the author. Surely the warmel 
admirer of Rouffeau mut a 


| that this work was ever pu 








at all; for what can be the effe@ of 
an exhibition of every faili 
every wayward thought, of a cha 
rater in many fefpetts emi 
virtuous; except that the bad may 
from thence take occafion to decry 
all virtue as mere outward thew, 
and even thofe who are Jefs.aban- 
doned may tull their confcience 
with the foothing refloéion tha 
they are perhaps as.good as the tet 
of the world. Nothing probably 
can have done much more harm to 
the caufe of religion, for inftance, 
than the minute difplay that has 
been made of the abject {uperftition 
and miferable defpondency of Dr. 
Samuel Johnfon, one of the bett- 
meaning, but moft prejudiced of 
men; who feems to Lede thought 
a perfon could have no religion a 
all, who ‘ was not of the church 
of Rome, or was not of the church 
of England.’ If fuch fentiment 
were the genuine fruits of religiom 
they would go farther than all the 
boafted efforts of wits and feeptcs 
againft the fuperiatendance of a 
beneficent Providence. Yet thi 
good man. has been injudicioully 
held up as a model of poor 3 ae 
thus the world are made to 


that all who pretend to any 
tion are as contratted and uncom 


fortable 
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; et and the mouth one 


“ed, and for the treoth of which I 


fortable in their notions as he was 
in his. Some Jate writers have in. 
troduced the fame kind of fournefs 
into politics, to the great injury of 
their caufe. 

Mrs. Rouffeau fhewed us a plaf- 
ter buft of her hufband, caft from 
his facea few hours after death, and 
which the thinks gives a perfec 
idea of him. ‘This is by far the 
moft pleafing portrait of Rouffeau 
Iever faw. The fenfibility, and 
t tranquillity of the countenance 


of the moft expreffive I ever faw. 
} fhould think it as difficult to draw 
as that famous ftatue fo admired 
by Michael Angelo, the mufcles of 
which, when accurately ftudied, 
feem in motion. 

We were-told at. Ermenonville, 
that the widow of Rouffeay has a 
penfion of fifty pounds a year from 
the king of Great Britain; an 
anecdote I have not heard confirm- 


cannot vouch. She appears to 
have been younger than her huf- 
band, and feems likely ftill to live 
many years. We learned, on our 
return to Paris, that her notions of 
delicacy not being always fo ro- 
mantic as his, they were once very 
near parting, for a caufe of difpute 
not the moft ufual between man 
and wife. It is well known this 
celebrated man had always a violent 
averfion to receiving prefents, ex- 
cept from very felect friends, even 
when in the greateft want; and this 
conduct occafioned him to be 
reckoned a madman by the bulk of 
mankind, at the fame time that it 
taifed him up a great number of 
moft inveterate enemies, among 
thofe who believed him perfeétly in 
his fenfes. His wife, lefs fcrupu- 
lous, thought there was no harm in 
receiving a morfel of bread from 
any body, when they were both 
0 ftarving; and, «left her huf- 
and’s feelings fhould fuffer, the 
did not let him know from whence 
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their fupport alae: U 


however for both, he difcovered 
the deception, and confidered it as 
a dreadful confpiracy againft his 
honour. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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AGRICULTURE, 
MANAGEMENT oF Cows. 


A VERY ingenious Paper upon 
the mana tok of ne asthe 
neighbourhood of London has been 
laid before the Board of Agricul. 
ture by Baron d’Alton, a Foreign 
Nobleman ; and from the accurate 
calculations therein given, it ap- 

ars, that keeping cows in the 

oufe is more profitable hufbandry 
than pafturing them in the fields, as 
1s commonly done. 

The Gentlemen * who furveyed 
the Weft Riding of Yorkthire for 
the Board of Agriculture made re- 
peated inquiries. whether any fuch 
practice prevailed in that diftrict ; 
the refult of which was, that it was 
only done by a few cow-keepers in 
towns, who had little or no land. 
By a letter whichthey received from 
Mr. Stockdale, at Knarefborough, 
after they had finifhed their furvey, 
they. were informed that this prac- 
tice was common at Leeds; and on 
purfuing their further ‘inquiries at 
that place, they received the fol- 
lowing Letter from a Gentleman 
refident in that town : 


«¢ Sir, Leeds. Fan, 15. 


‘¢ There are a few cows kept in 
the houfe all fummer, and the way 
in which they are managed, is by 
giving them grafs frefh cut, and 
watering the ground as the -grafs 
comes off, with the urine from the 
cows. The urine is preferved by 
a ciftern placed on the ontfide of 
the cow-houfe, and-is conveyed to 
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the land. at almoft al! -feafons, but 
the moft profitable time for doing 
it is March, April, or May; by 
which means, and the addition of 
horfe-dung applied during — the 
winter months, the field maybe 
eut four or five times during the 
feafon. 1 am told four acres of 
land will, in this method, maintain 
ten cows; arid in the winter they 
are fed with grains from the 
brewers, which are very high in 
tice, being gs. 6d. per quarter. 
t will take about four pounds 
worth of grains to maintain a cow 
for the winter months, and two 
pounds for grafs during the fum- 
mer; fo the expence of a cow for 
the whole year is about fix pounds, 

“I kept thirteen cows one 
winter, which were fed upon 
turnips and oat-ftraw, and never 
got a mouthful of hay. They 
yielded me 30 gallons of ng 
day, which, fix years ago, fold 
upon the fpot, to the retailers from 
Leeds, at 5} per gallon. They 
carried it a mile, and fold it out at 
6id. and 7d. ant gee bat it is 
now advanced to 8d, and gd. 

«1 mutt notice to you, that the 
tafte of the turnip is eafily taken 
off the milk and: butrer, by diffolv- 
ing a little nitre in {pring water, 
which being kept in a bottle, and 
a fmall tea-cup full put among 
eight gallons of milk, when warm 
from the cow, entirely removes 
any tafte or flavour of the turnip, 

“In the management of cows, a 
warm ftable is highly neceffary, 
and the currying thém, like horfes, 
not only affords them pleafure, but 
makes them give their. milk more 
‘ freely, They ought always to be 
kept clean, laid dry, and have 
pleaty of good fweet water to 
drink. I have had cows giving 
me two gallons of milk at a meal 
when within ten days Of calving, 
and did not upon trial find any ad- 
vantage by allowing them to go 
dry two months before calving. 
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The average of our cows is ghoyp 
fix gallons per day after guittin 
the calf.’”’ 8 
It is afterwards added, that One 
of the above Gentlemen employed 
to furvey this diftrit for fome 
years has kept his cows in the houfe 
upon red clover and rye-grafs dur. 
ing the fummer months. Theyare 
put out to a {mall park in the even. 
ing after milking, for the conveni. 
ence of getting water, and tied y 
in the houfeearly in the morning. 
One acre of clover has-been found 
to go as far in this way, as two 
whempattured. More milk is pro. 
duced, and the quantity of rich 
dung made in this method, is fy 
pofed to compenfate the additional 


trouble of cutting and bringing ia: 


the grafs. 





A Description or Huncary, 
From all the Modern Travellers, 
HUNGARY was anciently cal- 


ed Pannonia, from the Pannonians, 
defcendants of the Sclavi. It ac. 
quired the name of Hungary from 
the Huns, a Scythian or Tartar 
nation, who took poffeffion of this 
part of the country, when the 
whole was over-run by the barbar- 
Ous nations, on the declenfion of 
the Roman empire. It lies be- 
tween the eighteenth and twenty- 
fecond degrees of caft longitude 
and between the forty-fifth an 

forty-ninth degrees of north lati- 
tude ; being bounded on the north 
by Poland and Rufiia, from which 
it is feparated by the Carpathian 
mountains ; to the eaft by Walla- 
chia and Tranfylvanja; to the weft 
by Moravia, Autftria, and Stiria; 


and to the fouth by Servia, and | 


the river Drave, which feparate it 
from Sclavonia. Its length 3 


about two hundred and forty miles, 


and its breadth two hvu 
thirty-five, 
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“The northern parts of Hungary 
are mountainous and barren, but 
the airis healthy; the fouthern are 
fevel and fruitful, but not very 
healthy. The country along the 
Danube, from Prefburg to Bel- 

ratle, which is two hundred miles 
in extent, is one continued plain, 
and the foil is remarkably fertile ; 
but the air, on account of the many 
lakes, fwatmps, aud morafles, is not 
fo wholefome as on the drier and 
more elevated grounds. ‘The 
mountains are enriched with mines 
of gold, filver, iron, lead, copper, 
quickfilver, antimony, cinnabar, 
magnets, falt-petre, vitriol, ful- 
phur, marble of various colours, 
alabafter, and afbeftos, with dia- 
monds and precious ftones. The 
other parts of the kingdom are, 
beyond imagination, produttive. 

Good corn is fo plentiful, that it 
is much cheaper than in England. 
The grapes are large’ and lu{cious, 
and thé wines, efpecially thofe of 
Tokay, are fuperior to any in 
Europe. 

Hungary, fays baron Riefbeck, 


is certainly the richeft part of the 


Auftrian dominions: it not only 


flefles every thing that is pro- 
duced in the other countries, but 
feeds them with its overflow; and 
excels them as much in the quality, 


- Soil and Produdtions of the Country, 








asin the quantity of what it pro- | 


duces. But here we have great 
occafion to obferve the truth of 
that axiom, that the more nature 
does for man, the lefs he commonly 
does for himfelf. ‘The inhabitant 
of the Swifs mountains extraéts 
his fultenance from his nakednefs, 
and has changed wildernefles into 
cultivated and inhabited Jands; 
the Hollander has turned the mud- 
dy fands of the Rhine and Maefe, 
which the fea is conftantly difput- 
ing with him, into a garden; whilft 
the excellent grounds in Hungary 
fill lie wafte. Riehbeck’s Tr. ii. 
49. 

Here are abundance of cattle 
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and horfes the latter being chiefly 
moufe-coloured, and better ada 
ed for ein | than the draught, as 
they are fwift, but not large. ‘This 
country alfo produces a good breed 
of buffaloes, which afi the inha- 
bitants in ploughing, and ‘other 
branches of hufbandry ; with deer, 
game, wild-fowl, and fifth; and 
many fpecies of wild béatts, parti- 
cularly bears, lynxes, goats, and 
chamois. 

Mrs. Piozzi fays, the fheep in 
Hungary are {potted like our pigs, 
but prettier; hlack and yellow, 
like a tortoife-thell cat, with horis 
as long as thofe of any he-goat I 
ever faw, bat very different; thefe 
animals carrying them flraight up- 
riyhe like an antelope, and they 
are of a fpiral fhape, Proxzi’s 
Tr. il. 29% 

The fame lady {peaks highly of 
the river produce of this country : 
Here are (fays the) incomparable 
fil}, carp as large as {mall Severn 
falmon, and they bring them. to 
table cut in pounds, and the joul 
for a handfome difh. Ionly won- 
der one has never heard of any 
ancient, or any modern gluttons 
driving away to Prefburg or Buda, 
for the fake of eating a ine Danube 
carp. Piozza’s Tr. ti. 29 3 

Hungary alfo affords rhubarb, 
faffron, buck-wheat, millet, tobac- 
co, chefnuts, and melons. | Excel- 
lent warm-baths, and fprings of 
various kinds and qualities, are 
numerous in this country. — 

The moft confiderable mountains 
are the Crapack, or hyp 
which is the general name for thofe 
that feparate this kingdom from 
Poland, Moravia, Silefia, and fume 

art of Auftria. They are higheft 
in the county of Zipfer, where, in 
clear weather, they command a 
view of Erlau in Hungary, and 
Cracow in Poland. At the foot 
they are overgrown with common 
trees, higher up with thofe of great- 
er magnitude, and, at a greater in- 

terval, 
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terval, which makes a kind of third 
ion, with brufh-wood.. The 
tobait is a chaos of frightful 
erags’ and precipices, continually 
.covered with fnow, and lakes of 
tranfparent water lying between 
them. The mof confiderable 
rivers are the Danube, the Drave, 
the Save, the Raab, the Wag, or 
Waas, the Theis, and the Temes. 
The Hungarians are an aflem- 
blage of the defcendants of the an- 
cient Huns, Sclavonians, Camani, 
Germans, Wallachians, Greeks, 
Jews, Turks, and a wandering 
people, called Zigduns, refembling 
thofe which are now called Gyp- 
fies. This kingdom, which was 
formerly one of the moft flourifhing 
and refpectahle, has, for many years 
aft, been particularly unfortunate. 
Miny ftroggles have there been 
between the crown and ftates, and 
many of their kings have been de- 
fed and murdered, either by their 
ubje&ts or rival princes, The 
Hungarians have manners peculiar 
to themfelves, and glory in being 
defcended from thofe brave heroes, 
who formed the bulwark of Chrif- 
tendom againft the infidels. Their 
fur-caps, their clofe-bodied coats, 
girded by a fafh, and their cloak or 
mantle, which is fo contrived as to 
buckle under the arm, leaving their 
right hand always at liberty, give 
them an air of military dignity. 
The men, in general, are ftrong 
and well proportioned : they fhave 
their beards, but leave whitkers on 
the upper-lip. Exclufive of their 
fire-arms, they have a broad-fword, 
and a kind of pole-ax. Their 
horfe foldiers are called hoffars, 
and their foot heydukes. Their 
horfes are the moft aétive, hardy, 
and fpirited, for their} fize, in the 
word They have been feund 
very ufeful in war, and the huffats, 
or light dragoons of the Auftrian 
army, are mounted on them. Both 
horfe and foot are an excellent 
militia, very good at a purfuit, or 





| nobility, and one of the ae 
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battle. The Hungarians are faid 
to be brave, though of a fanguine 
choleri¢ difpofition, and addi@ed 
to revenge and pride. They have 
ever been confidered as more in. 
clined to arms, martial exercifes, 
and hunting, than to arts, com. 
merce, agriculture, or learning. 
The nobility affect great pomp and 
magnificence, and particularly de- 
light in feafting. The ladies are 
reckoned handfomer than thofe of 
Auitria; and their fable drefs, 
with fleeves {traight to their arms, 
and their ftays faitened before with 
little buttons of gold, pearl, or 
diamands, are well known to the 
Englith ladies. 

The ftrongeft proof poflible 
that the country is miferable, fays 
baron Riefbeck, is the contraft of 
extreme poverty with extremé 
riches; and the more ftriking that 
contraft is, the greater is the mifery, 
A people may be very poor, and 
yet very happy; but when amid 
ftraw huts, which hardly protect 
their inhabitants from wind and 
weather, you fee marble palaces 
towering to the clouds; when in 
the midft of immenfe w.ldernefles 
tenanted by miferable {fkeletons, 
who hardly find roots in the field 
to keep body and foul together, 
you meet with gardens decoraied 
with fountains, grottos, parterres, 
terrafles, ftatues, and coftly pic- 
tures; it-is a fure fign that one 
part of the iahabitants live by pil- 
Aging the reft. Riefbeck’s r. ile 
"A ftriking fpecimen of ‘the 
fumptuous grandeur of the rich, is 
iven us by Dr. Moore: Having 
fefe Prefberg (fays that gentleman) 
we travelled eight polts acrofs a 
very fertile country to the: palace 
of Efterhafie, the refidence of the 
prince of that name. He is the 
firt in rank of the Hunganaa 


















nificent fubjeéts in Europe. He 
has body-gaards of his own, all 
entecl-looking men, richly drefled 
ia the Hungarian manner. ‘The 
lace is’ a ‘noble building, lately 
fnithed, and fituated near a fine 
Jake. ‘The apartments are equally 
rand and commodious: the fur- 
niture more fplendid than almoft 
any thing I have feen in royal 
palaces, ‘In the  prince’s ‘own 
apartment there are fome curious 
mufical clocks, and one in the fha 
of a bird, which whiltles a tune 
every hour, Juft by the palace 
there isa theatre ‘for operas, and 
other dramatic entertainments ; 
and in the garden a large room, 
with commodious apartments, for 
mafquerades and halls. At no 
great diftance, there is another 
theatre, exprefsly built for puppet- 
fhews. which Lam bold enough to 
afl-rr, is the moft fplendid that has 
ever yet been raifed in Europe for 
. that fpecies of ators. We regret- 
ted that we could not have the 
pleafure of feeing them perform, 
for they have “the reputation of 
being the. beft commedians in 
Hungary. We had the curiofity 
to peep behind the curtain, and 
faw kings, emperors, Turks, and 
Chriftians, all ranged very fociably 
together. King Soloman was ob- 
ferved in a corner, in a very fuf- 
Picious tete-4-téte with the queen 
of Sheba. The prince fent us a 
carriage, in which we drove round 
the garden and parks: thefe are of 


vaft extent, and beautiful beyond 


defcription; arbours, fountains; 
walks, woods, hills, and valleys, 
being thrown together in a charm- 
iIngconfafion, — Moore’s Tr. ii. 333. 

What renders the magnificence 
of this place ftill more ftriking 
(fays baron Reifbeck) is the very 
extraordinary contraft of it with 
the country round, The lake of 
Neufiedler, which is not far from 
the ‘palace, forms a large morafs, 
which extends for the fpace of 
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feveral miles, and threatens in time 
to lay the great edifice under water 
as it has already done great part of 
the country, which was formerly 
very productive. The inhabitants 
of the country round have the ap- 
pearance of fo many gholts, and 
are regulaily hos Sx with agues 
every year, _Unwholefome as the 
country is, particularly in {pring 
and winter, and hough the prince 
himfelf has frequently an ague, yet 
he is thoroughly fatisfied that there 
is not a finer, or more wholefome 
fpot under the fun, His cattle 
ftands quite alone, and he fees no- 
body but dependants, or ftrangers 
who come for the purpofe.of ad- 
miration, Riefbeck’s Tr, ii, 67. 

In the mine-towns. both men 
women wear fur, and even fheep- 
fkin habits, 

Speaking of the perfons of the 
Hungarians, Dr. Moore fays, the 
men are remarkably handfome and 
well-fhaped, Their appearance is 
improved by their drefs, which is 

-culiar, and very becoming: and 
it may be remarked in general, that’ 
where the men are’ handfome and 
well-made, it is natural to wr 
that the women will poflefs the 
fame advantages; for parents gene- 
rally beftow as mach attention to 
the making of their daughters as 
of their. fons. In confirmation of 
which doétrine, I can affure you, 
that I have feen as handfome 
women as men in Hingary; and 
one of the prettieft women, jn my 
opinion, at prefent at the court of 
Vienna, is a Hungarian, Moore's 
Tr. il. 339. , 

Lady Mary Wortley. Montague 
alfo afferts that the Hungarian wo- 
men are far more beautiful than 
the. Auftrian. es OFS 

The inns upon the roads in this 
country are weetched heyond con- 
ception, and even thofe miferable 
places of accommodation are feldom 
to be met with. The hogs and 
fowls, which furnifh almof the 
only 
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only animal food for the peafants, - 
live in the fame apartment with 
their owners. ‘The natives, who 
are in general indolent, leave trade 
and manufactures to the Greeks, 
and other ftrangers fettled in their 
countrys; the flatnefs of which 
renders travelling commodious, 
either by land or water. At the 
beginning Of the prefent century 
the Hungarians were {o jealous of 
their libeities, that, rather than 
fubmit to the tyranny of the houfe 
of Auftria, they 2 he put them- 
felves under the prote€tion of the 
Ottoman court ; but their fidelity 
to the late emprefs-queen, notwith- 
ftanding the provocations they 
have received from the Auftrian 


family, will ever be remembered 


to their honour. None of the 
emperor’s fubjcéts are taxed fo 
gently, or enjoy fo many privileges 
as the Hungarians... This is partly 
owing to the grateful remembrance 
he has of their loyalty and attach- 
ment to the late emprefs in the days 
of her diftrefs. It fhould alfo be 
confidered that nothing can be 
more dangerous than Fifobliging 
the inhabitants of a frontier coun- 
try, which borders on an inveterate 
enemy. ‘This country is faid to 
contain two millions and a half of 
inhabitants. 





On the Appearance and Departure of 


SWALLOWS, 
Srr, Bath, Fuly 19. 


HAVING obferved frequent 
mention made in- your -extenfive 
Magazine of the regular appearance 
in the {pring, and the regular de- 

rture in the autumn, of the fwal- 
ow-tribes, and having attentively 
confidered the various opinions 
therein entertained ; fome conceiv- 
ing them as coming from, and tak- 
ing their fight to, diftant regions, 
and others fuppofing them to con- 
tinue, during the winter months, 
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in holes of clifts, or at the 

of lakes and rivers; I dogpe 3 
the liberty to fuggeit a few reflec. 
tions upon the fame fubje&, chiefly 
with a view to the latter o inion 
which to me appears at leah inde. 
fenfible, if nothing worfe, Many 
of thefe have been difeovered; it 
has been faid, clung together under 
water; but as a judicious writer js 
inclined to think “ shat may be 
only a cafual event” (for why are 
not more of them produced, when 
ponds and rivers are fo frequently 


dragged in all feafons of the year?) 


*€ as 1t would be miraculous indeed 
to preferve them in that element, 
and from deftruction by various 
kinds of fith ;” but efpecially when 
that celebrated anatomift, John 
Hunter, as it has been obferved, 
has proved that they are unfurnifhed 
with organs to fupport them, dur 
ing the winter, in a ftate of torpor, 
in either fituation. 


The fame-g 
part of his letter, is difpofed to 
think, from having obferved, as he 
imagined, a fecond brood, fo late 
as- the 21ft of November, on the 


wing, and afterwards fettling under 


| the pediment of a lofty building, 


that there they fecreted themfelves 
during the winter. Thefe were 
only a few itragglers, that might be 
fuppofed to be left behind after the 
general migration; for, though 
they might be too weak to attempt, 
on one fuppofition, fo arduous a 
flight with their companions, there 
is not the fame reafon, on the 
other, why they fhould not alfo 
difappear, if the others defcended 
to the bottom of the lakes at the 
general immerfion. But, from 
thefe and other partial appearances 
a general opinion has been adopt- 
ed, that there is no migration, 
the faé that has been adduced to 
fupport it, of many having 
feen to take refuge, after a lon 
flight, on the fails and fhrowds 
fhips, has been faid to be ¢ 


entleman, in another * 
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places within a fmall diftance 
from land, which they allege proves 


. pothing for their traverfing a great 


gth of octan; but the diftance 
js not fo great to the neareit parts 
of the Continent, but that their 
flight acrofs our channel may be 
readily admitted, efpecially when 
it is known that the woodcock, a 
bird not more adapted to extenfive 
flights, is known to come hither, 
from the parts of the Continent 
which are contiguous to our chan- 
nel, when the fwallows leave us. 
Many of thefe annual vifitants have 
been faid to refort contitantly to 
the fame habitations, and, one in 
particular being fuppofed (as I re- 
member to have feen in fome ac- 
counts) to occupy the fame neft 
which was fufpended for fome 
years undifturbed under the beam 
of an old barn, have been fuppofed 
to take up their winter quarters 
not far from their fummer-ftations, 

Now, fuppofing their migration, 
which at prefent is equally proba- 
ble with their continuance’ here 
(for that is not proved), might it 
not be faid, that, though we are 
ignorant of the places from which 
they migrate, Providence may 
have directed part of the fame 
family to the very fpot where they 
fit received their exiftence? I fay 
part; for, if all that are bred here 
ina fummer were either to awake 
again at the return of {pring from 
their torpid ftate, on one fuppofi- 
tion, or to return from diltant 
climates, on the other, the fuper- 
fetation would be fo prodigious 
(for there is fuch a forbearance 
hewn to the fwallow-tribe, that, 
except a few from wantonnefs, not 
Many are deftroyed, and even their 
nefts are unmolefted), that there 
would not be food enough, even 
among the innumerable tribes of 
infects, to fapport them ; and, in- 
flead of being a benefit to man- 
kind, they would prove the greateft 
tuifance, But it is not feen that 
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their multitudes do fo accamulate 
from one year to another; on the 
contrary, neatly the fame number 
of nefts are built in our chimneys, 
and under our roofs, in the follow- 
a ty in the preceding fummer. 

| ¢ particular food, of which 
they come in purfuit, is fufficient 
to maintain annually ‘the colony 
fent out; and, when they take 
their leave of us, no greater flights 
are found hovering round our 
houfes in any fucceeding year than 
in thofe which went before. 
Either, therefore, a certain number 
of the. different kinds die in their 
feveral repofitories, and the re- 
mainder are fuffered to revive, to 
deftroy the myriads of animalculz 
that would otherwife deftroy the 
fruits of the earth; or, which is 
much more probable, the fame 
wife Providence which proportions 
the births of males to females in the 
human-race, and appoints, for pur- 
pofes unknown to us, different {pe- 
cies of animals, through the whole 
feale of created beihgs, to be the 
prey of others, an allotted number 
return to us from their retreats to 
more hofpitable climates, to con- 
tinue a fucceffion witich may be 
fufficient to leffen the various de- 
fpoilers of the earth’s produttions, 
but not to injure or offend us with 
their increafing multitudes, 

I very much fear, Sir, that the 
notion of thefe tribes of fwallows 
being fecreted in holes and caverns, 
and at.the bottom of lakes and 
rivers, is adopted with a view of 
accounting for their ftated appear- 
ance among us without the necef- 
fity of Providential interference. 
Mr. Buffon, ‘the celebrated French” 
Naturalift, has endeavoured to ex- 
plain the geometrical regularity of 
the hexagonal cells of bees, by fay- 
ing that the animal, in the forma- 
tion of his cell, is fo prefled by the 
adjoining labourers in the hive, 
that the fpace left to each moft un- 
avoidably produce a hexagon, But 
gE 2 why 
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why do they not produce circles, | 
which figure they might be pre- 
fumed as naturally to aflume? Or, 
if it be faid that fpace would be 
loft by the combination of circles, 
why do they not produce equila- 
teral triangles or fquares, which 
are figures equally regular with 
hexagons, and equally lofe no fpace. 
It has been generally received 
that bees, like other animals unen- 
dyed with reafon, are guided by 
what is ufually called inftiné, 
which is more uniform than reafon, 
-and in which they are entirely 
paffive ; that is, that they are di- 
rected in their operations by a fu- 
perior intelligence; and, therefore, 
it is the fafhion with philofophers 
of the prefent day, becaufe they 
will think differently from the 
million, to exclude a general as 
well as a particular Providence 
from any concern in the things of 
this world, and to account for 
every thing upon phyfical and me- 
chanical principles. The migra- 
tion of birds, not merely of the 
fwallow-tribes, but of a great varie- 
ty of others, whom we never notice 
in the winter (and are they too 
fecreted in the clefts of rocks, and 
at the bottoms of lakes ?) the re- 
turn of nearly the fame numbers, 
the refort to the fame habitations, | 
feem the peculiar allotment of 
fome fuperior agent, and are phe- 
nomena too uniform to be explain- 
ed confiftently on any other fuppo- 
fition. It was faid of old, that 
“the ftork in the heavens know- 
eth her appointed time, and the 
turtle, and the crane, and the fwal- 
low, obferve the time of their 
coming.” But this may be thought 
an obfolete authority from a book 
now out of ufe; and perhaps the 
queftion may not be allowed to be 
decided till fome fuch means as 
your ingenious correfpondent has 
recommended fhall be adopted, to 
afcertain the region whence they 
eome, and whither they go. But 





Nature, 


the opinion of their Migration, ey 

clufive of authority, reits, | flatter 
myfelf, upon a {urer foundation 
than that of their continuance here 
in a torpid ftate (for it has more of 
faé&t and obfervation to-fupport it! 
is lefs encumbered with difficulties, 


| and derogates not fo much from the 


Deity as that which afcribes the 
miracle (for fuch it muft be efteem. 
ed, and not the lefs fo for being 
conftantly exhibited,) not to pro- 
vidential interpofition, but to 
caufes, as it is fuppofed, more na. 
tural, but, without a Providence, 
equally inexplicable. 
CLERicus, 
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Ox Goop Narureg., 
By Dr. HAwEswortn, 


I KNOW that Good Nature 
has, like Socrates, been ridiculed 
in the habit of Folly ; and that 
Folly has been dignified by the 
name of Good Nature. But by 
Good Nature I do not mean that 
flexible imbecility of mind which 
complies with every requeft, and in. 
clines a man at once to accompany 
an acquaintance to a brothel at the 
expence of his health, and to keep 
an equipage for a wife at the ex. 
pence of his eftate. Perfons of 
this difpofition, have feldom more 
benevolence than fortitude, and 
frequently perpetrate deliberate 
cruelty. 

In true Good Nature, there 
neither the acrimony of fpleen, nor 
the fullennefs of malice ; it is nel 
ther clamorous nor fretful; neither 
eafy to be offended, nor impatient 
of revenge ; it is a tender fenfibili- 
ty, a participation of the pains and 
pleafures of others; and is, there. 
fore, a forcible and conftant mo 
tive to communicate happinefs, 
and alleviate mifery. 

As human nature is, from what 
ever caufe, ima ftate of great 1m 


fion: it i ly to be de- 
perieCtion ; it 1s {urely fired 
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fired, that-a perfon whom it is moft 
pleafe, fhould not 
fee more of this imperfection than 
we do ourfelves. 

I thall, perhaps, be told, that 
«4 man of fenfe can never ufe a 
woman ill.” The latter part of 
this propofition, is a phrafe of very 
extenfive and various fignification: 
whether a man of fenfe can * ufe 
a woman ill,” I will not inquire, 
but I ihall endeavour to thew 


‘that he may make her extremely 


wretched. 

Perfons of keen penetration, and 

reat delicacy of fentiment, as they 

mut neceffarily be more frequently 
offended than others; fo as a pv- 
nifhment for the offence, they can 
infli& more requifite pain, becaufe 
they can wound with more poig- 
nant reproach: and by him whom 
Good Nature does not reftrain 
from retaliating the pain that he 
feels, the offence, whether volun- 
tary or not, will always be thus 
punifhed. . 

Good Nature, if intelle€tual ex- 
cellence cannot atone for the want 
of it, muft be admitted as the high- 
eft perfonal merit. If without it, 
wifdom is not kind; without it, 
folly. muft be brutal. Whatever 
accidental difference there may 
happen to be in the conceptions or 
judgment of a hufband or wife, if 
neither can give pain without feel- 
ing it themfelves, it is eafy to per- 
ceive which fenfation they will 
concur to produce. 

Good Nature is not of lefs im- 
ortance to ourfelves than to others. 
he morofe and petulant firft feel 

the anguith that they give: re- 
proach, révilings, and invective, 
are but the overflowings of their 
Own infelicity, and are conitantly 
again forced back upon their 
fource. Sweetnefs of temper is 
Not, indeed, an acquired but a na- 


- tural excellence; and, therefore, to 
' Tecommend it to thofe who have it 


®t, may be deemed rather an in- 


Effufions in Favour of Painting. 
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fult than advice. But Jet that 
which in happier natures is in- 
ftinét, in thefe be reafon: let them 
pore the fame conduct, impelled 

y a nobler motive. . As the four- 
nefs of the crab inhances the value 
of the graft, fo that which on its 
parent plant is Good Nature, will 
on a lefs kindly ftock be improved 
into Virtue, 





Effufions in Favour of PatinTinc. 


By Mr. Jonatruan Ricwarpson. 
PAINTING ie another fort of 


writing, and is fubfervient to the 
fame ends as that of her younger 
fifter, that by charaéters can com- 
municate fome ideas which the 
hieroglyphic kind cannot, as this in 
other reipects fupplies its defects. 

And the ideas thus conveyed to 
us have this advantage; they come 
not by a flow progretlion of words, 
or in a Janguage peculiar to one 
nation only ; but with fuch a velo- 
city, and in a language fo univer- 
fally underftood, that it is fome- 
thing like intuition, or infpiration: 
as the art by which it is effected re- 
fembles creation; things {o. con- 
fiderable, and of fo great a price, 
being produced out of materials fo 
inconfiderable, of a value next to 
nothing, 

What a tedious thing would it be 
to defcribe by words the view of a 
country (that from Greenwich-hill 
for inftance), and how imperfeé an 
idea muft we receive from hence! 
Painting fhews the ing immedi- 
ately, and exa¢tly. No words can 
give you an idea of the face and 
perfon of one you have never feen ; 
painting does it effeftually ; with 
the addition of fo much of his cha- 
raéter as can be known from 
thence: aod moreover in an in- 
ftant recalls to your memory the 
moft confiderable particulars of 
what you have heard cones 
3 im 
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why do they not produce circles, 
which figure they might be pre- 
fumed as naturally to aflume? Or, 
if it be faid that {pace would be 
loft by the combination of circles, 
why do they not produce equila- 
teral triangles or fquares, which 
are figures equally regniae with 
hexagons, and equally lofe no fpace. 

It has been generally received 
that bees, like other animals unen- 
dyed with reafon, are guided by 
what is ufually called inftin¢t, 
which is more uniform than reafon, 
and in which they are entirely 
paffive ; that is, that they are di- 
rected in their operations by a fu- 
perior intelligence; and, therefore, 
it is the fafhion with philofophers 
of the prefent day, becaufe they 
will think differently from the 
million, to exclude a general as 
well as a particular Providence 
from any concern in the things of 
this world, and to account for 
every thing upon phyfical and me- 
chanical principles. The migra- 
tion of birds, not merely of the 
{wallow-tribes, but of a great varie- 
ty of others, whom we never notice 
in the winter (and are they too 
fecreted in the clefts of rocks, and 
at the bottoms of lakes ?) the re- 
turn of nearly the fame numbers, 
the refort to the fame habitations, 
feem the peculiar allotment of 
fome fupertior agent, and are phe- 
nomena too uniform to be explain- 
ed confiitently on any other fuppo- 
fition. It was faid of old, that 
“the ftork in the heavens know- 
eth her appointed time, and the 
turtle, and the crane, and the fwal- 
low, obferve the time of their 
coming.’’ But this may be thought 
an obfolete authority from a book 
now out of ufe; and perhaps the 
queftion may not be allowed to be 
decided till fome fuch means as 
your ingenious correfpondent has 
recommended fhall be adopted, to 
afcertain the region whence they 


eome, and whither they go. But 


On Good Nature, 


of revenge ; 





the opinion of their migration, ey. 
clufive of authority, reits, I flatter 
myfelf, upon a furer foundation 
than that of their continuance here 
in a torpid ftate (forit has more of 
faét and obfervation to‘fupport it) 
is lef encumbered with difiiculties 
and derogates not fo much from the 
Deity as that which afcribes the 
miracle (for fuch it muft be efteem- 
ed, and not the lefs fo for being 
conftantly exhibited,) not to pro- 
vidential interpofition, but to 
caufes, as it is fuppofed, more na- 
tural, but, without a Providence, 
equally inexplicable. 
CLerRicus, 
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Oz Goop Naturg. 
By Dr. Hawesworrtn, 
I KNOW that Good Nature 


has, like Socrates, been ridiculed 
in the habit of Folly ; and that 
Folly has been dignified by the 
name of Good Nature. But by 
Good Nature I do not mean that 
flexible imbecility of mind which 
complies with every requeft, and in- 
clines a man at once to accompany 
an acquaintance to a brothel at the 
expence of his health, and to keep 
an equipage for a wife at the ex- 
pence of his eftate. Perfons of 
this difpofition, have feldom more 
benevolence than fortitude, and 
frequently perpetrate deliberate 
cruelty. 

In true Good Nature, there 1s 
neither the acrimony of {pleen, nor 
the fullennefS of malice; it is nel- 
ther clamorous nor fretful ; neither 
eafy to be offended, nor impatient 
it is a tender fenfibili- 
ty, a participation of the pains and 
pleafures of others; and is, theres 
fore, a forcible and conftant mo- 
tive to communicate happinefs, 
and alleviate mifery. 

As human nature is, from what- 
ever caufe, ima ftate of great im- 


perfection ; it is furely to be de- 
fired 
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fired, that-a perfon whom it is moft 
‘our intereft to pleafe, fhould not 
fee more of this imperfection than 
we do ourfelves. 

I fhall, perhaps, be told, that 
«aman of fenfe can never ufe a 
woman ill.” The latter part of 
this propofition, is a phrafe of very 
extenfive and various fignification: 
whether a man of éfenfe can * ufe 
a woman i!],” I will not inquire, 
but I thall endeavour to thew 
that he may make her extremely 
wretched. 

Perfons of keen penetration, and 

reat delicacy of fentiment, as they 
muft neceflarily be more frequently 
offended than others; fo as a pu- 
nifhment for the offence, they can 
infli€t more requifite pain, becaufe 
they can wound with more poig- 
nant reproach: and by him whom 
Good Nature does not reftrain 
from retaliating the pain that he 
feels, the offence, whether volun- 
tary or not, will always be thus 
punifhed. 

Good Nature, if intelle€tual ex- 
cellence cannot atone for the want 
of it, muft be admitted as the high- 
eft perfonal merit. If without it, 
wifdom is not kind; without it, 
folly. muft be brutal. Whatever 
accidental difference there may 
happen to be in the conceptions or 
judgment of a hufband or wife, if 
neither can give pain without feel- 
ing it themfelves, it is eafy to per- 
ceive which fenfation they will 
concur to produce. 

Good Nature is not of lefs im- 
ortance to ourfelves than to others. 
he morofe and petulant firft feel 

the anguifh that they give: re- 
proach, révilings, and invective, 
are but the overflowings of their 
Own infelicity, and are conitantly 
again forced back upon their 
fource. Sweetnefs of temper is 
Not, indeed, an acquired but a na- 
. tural excellence; and, therefore. to 
' Fecommend it to thofe who have it 
Mt, may be deemed rather an in- 
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fult than advice. But let that 
which in happier natures is in- 
ftinét, in thefe be reafon: let them 
oapg the fame conduct, impelled 

y a nobler motive. As the four- 
nefs of the crab inhances the value 
of the graft, fo that which on its 
parent owt is Good Nature, will 
on a lefs kindly ftock be improved 
into Virtue, 





Effufions in Favour of PaInTING. 


By Mr. Jonaruan Ricuarpson. 
PAINTING is another fort of 


writing, and is fubfervient to the 
fame ends as that of her younger 
fifter, that by charaéters can com- 
municate fome ideas which the 
hieroglyphic kind cannot, as this in 
other reipects fupplies its defects. 

And the ideas thus conveyed to 
us have this advantage; they come 
not by a flow progretlion of words, 
or in a language peculiar to one 
nation only ; but with fuch a velo- 
city, and in a language fo univer- 
fally underftood, that it is fome- 
thing like intuition, or infpiration: 
as the art by which it is effected re- 
fembles creation; things fo. con- 
fiderable, and of fo great a price, 
being produced out of materials fo 
inconfiderable, of a value next to 
nothing. 

What a tedious thing would it be 
to defcribe by words the view of a 
country (that from Greenwich-hill 
for inftance), and how imperfeé an 
idea muft we receive from hence! 
Painting fhews the Ping immedi- 
ately, and exactly. No words can 
give you an idea of the face and 
perfon of one you have never feen ; 
painting does it effectually ; with 
the addition of fo much of his cha- 
raéter as can be known from 
thence: aod moreover in an in- 
ftant recalls to your memory the 
moft confiderable particulars of 
what you have heard cooneres 
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him, or occafions that to be told 


which you have never heard. 
Agottini Caracci, fpeaking one 


day, of the excellency of the an- | 


cient feulpture, was profufe in his 

raifes of the Laocoon; and obferv- 
fe his brother Annibale neither 
fpoke, nor feemed to take any no- 
tice of what he faid, reproached 
him as not enough efteeming fo 
ftupendous a work: he then went 
on defcribing every particular in 
that noble remaiu of antiquity. 
Anmnibale turned himfelf to the 
wall, and with & piece of charcoal 
drew the ftatue as exactly as if he 
had fecn it before him. ‘The rett 
of the company were furprifed, 
and Agoftini was filenced; con- 
fefling his brother had taken a 
more effectual way to demonttrate 
the beauties of that wonderful 
piece of feulpture, 4 Poeti depin- 
gowo con le Parole; li Pittore parlana 
con l’Opere*, faid Annidbale, 

When we Painters are to be ral- 
lied on account of the liberties 
we give our inventions, Horace’s 
Piétoribus atgue Poetis never fails. 
We own the charge; but then the 
parallel mutt be underftood to con- 
fiit in fech a departure from truth 
as is ptobable, and fuch as pleafes 
and improves, but deceives no- 
body. 

As the Poets, fo the Painters 
have ftored our imaginations with 
beings and actions that never were , 
they have given us the fineft natu- 
ral and hittorical images, and that 
for the fame end, to pleafe, whilit 
they inftru€ and make men better. 

It has been mach difputed which 
is the molt excellent of the two 
arts, fculpture or painting; and 
there isa flory of its having been 
left to the determination of a blind 
man, who gave it in favour of the 
latter, being told that what by 





* Poets point with words, painters peak 
With their werd. 


Comparative View of Morality, 


| feeling, feemed to him flat, appear. 


ed to the eye as round as its com. 


‘ 


| petitor. 


{ id am not fatisfied with 
this way of deciding the contro. 
verfy ; for it is not the difficulty of 
the art that makes it preferable, 


| but the ends Pas to be ferved 








by it, and.the degree in which it 
does that,and then # lefs difficulty 
the better.—Now the graat ends of 
both thofe arts is to give pleafure, 
and to convey ideas, and that of 
the two which beft anfwers thofe 
ends is undoubtedly preferable; 
and that this is painting is evident, 
fince it gives us as great a degree of 
pleafure, and all the ideas that 
{culpture can, with the addition of 
others; and this not only by the 
help of her colours, but becaufe the 
can exprefs many things which 
brafs, marble, or other materials of 
that art cannot, or are not fo pro. 
per. A ftatue, indeed, is feen all 
round, and this is one great advan- 
tage which it is pretended feulp- 
ture has, but without reafon; if 
the figure is feen on every fide, it 
is wrought on every fide; it is then 
as fo many feveral pictures; and a 
hundretl views of a figure may be 
painted in the time that that figure 
is cut in marble, or cait in brats. © 
Pictures are not merely orna- 
mental, they are alfo inftructive. 
Our walls, like the trees of Dodona’s 
rove, {peak to us, and teach us 
Ritory, morality, and divinity ; 
excite in us, joy, love, piety, de- 
votion, &c. If pictures have not 
this good effect, it is our own 
fault in not chufing well, or not ap- 
plying ourfelyes to make right ule 
of them. 


tli —_ 





On the Comparative Moraity of 


the ANCIENTS and MopeRns. 


ALL will concur with me in 
opinion, that the complaint of our 
degeneracy is unfounded and weak. 

if we look to the vices of former 
tIMCSe 
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times, they will appear, as I take it, 
more enormous, if not more ‘gene- 
ral, than the vices of :thefe latter 


$. 
day fhall not go back to the infan¢y 
of the world for a view of large 
and populous cities, where fearecly 
any righteous perfons were to be 
found: I thall not’ mark them 
abandoned to the moft unnatural 
crimes, and drawing down deitruc 
tion from on high. Were we only 


to glance over the hittory of the | 


Jews, a race felected from the na- 
tions as God’s peculiar people, we 
fhould be fufficiently fhocked by 
every fpecies of barbarity and 
rofligacy. Though under the 
jmmediate direction of God, they 
were incredulous, obftinate, and 
cruel They were repeatedly guilty 
of inceft, of fratricide, of parri- 
cide; And in their punifhments 
: (fuch as fawing men afunder) they 
betrayed a moit brutal difpofition, 

The cruelties of the Jews are 
hardly equalled by the inhumanity 
of the thirty Athenian tyrants, who, 
having flain a vait number of citi- 
zens, obliged the daughters of the 
murdered to dance in the blood of 
their parents. 

Nor are the Jewith people ex- 
ceeded by the moderns in extrava- 

ance. Itis well known, that the 
fraelitifh Ladies were accuftomed 
to powder their hair with gold 
duft. 

We find many of the Romans 
committing the moft favage out- 
tages. Even to revenge a trivial 
jet, Antoninus Caracalla put all 
the citizens of Alexandria to the 
fword, and razed the city to the 
ground, 

The Romans, in many inftances, 
combined the deepeft treachery 
with all the wantonnefs of cruelty. 

punica fides might well be re- 
torted on themfelves. ‘The perfidy 
of Servius Galba, who affembling 
together the inhabitants of three 
cues in Spain, under the pretence 


Ancient Manners particularifed, 
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of confulting their common fafety, 
cut off tion thoufand at a ftroke; 
or of Licinus Lucullus, who, in 
violation of exprefs articles, maf. 
facred twenty thoufand of the 
Caucai, can fcarce be paralleled in 
modern times. The mild Auguftus 
himfelf was guilty of the greateft 
enormities. It is well known, 
that on taking the city of Perufium, 
he offered up as a facrifice to the 
manes of his uncle Julius, three 
hundred of the principal citizens. 
Have we ever had occafion to ex- 


'ecrate fuch living chgratters, as 


'thofe of Nero or Domitian? Are 


| 
| 
| 





not the ten perfecutions fo preg- 
nant with barbarity, that the haf- 
tory of them feems incredible to 
the moderns ? 

It fuch then were the cruelties of 
the Greeks and Romans, muit not 
imagination recoil from the im- 
manity of the nations around 
them? How can we form an ade- 
quate idea of thofe, whom the 
Greeks and Romans ftiled Bar- 
barians!—On a general view of 
their morality, the Barbarians were 
not more barbarous. ‘The beiti- 
ality of the German Women, in 
throwing their infants at the faces 
of the Roman foldiers, to damp the 
ardor of ambition and of vittory, 
by the moft terrifying f{peftacles 
inhumanity could exhibit, is even 
more defenfible than the outrages L 
have already mentioned. 

As to other vices, that charac- 
terifed thefe two politer people, the 
licentious communication of the 
fexes, we know, was pretty gene- 
rally countenanced. 


An excefs of drinking was fo 


pergrecari implied the frenzy of 


drunkennefs, We are told (though 
it is hardly to be credited) that 
Cyrus, preparing to attack his 
brother Artaxerxes, publithed a 
manifefto, in which he afferted his 
fuperior claim ‘to the throne of 
Perfia, becaufe he could fwallow 
the mof wine. Is it poflible, 
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375 Modern, Manners more refined. 


fo fhamelefs a manifefto could be 
publithed by a modern Prince. 
For thefe vices, the Roman peo- 


ple, alfo, were notorious—ad dig- 


man fellam matutinam patantes, from 
Plautus to Seneca; the latter of 
wham affirmed, that the women 
even exceeded the men. 

With refpect to the prodigality 
and luxury of the ancients, we have 
numerous inftances unequalled by 
our wildeft excefles—our molt de- 
licate refinements in voluptuouf- 
nefs. We are told by Plutarch, 
that Alexander fpent twelve mil- 
Jions of talents upon the funeral of 
Hephaftion. And, for the extra- 
vagance of the Emperor Helioga- 
hajus, what Prince on earth can 
now pretend to rival him ?.--Hif- 
tortans inform us, that, while his 
tith-ponds were filied with rofe- 
water, his lamps furnifhed with the 
balfam that diftills from the Ara- 
bian = groves---his dining room 
firewed with faffron, and his por- 
ticoes with gold dutt, he had every 
day new veitments of the richett 
fitk, or wowen gol d! 

If it be faid, that though not fo 
extravagant, we are yet more vo- 
Juptuous than the ancients, I would 
only look to the Roman luxuries 
at Baiz to obviate fo frivolous an 
objeGtion. There are fome, who 
nay pretend, that I have been all 
this while collecti ng a few vices, 
as they are thinly feattered over 
the face of the ancie nt world; that 
T have been unfairly bringing into 
view the more prominent irregu- 
laritics of men, to the degradation 
of the {pecies, and to the confufion 
ef hiftorical truth. Bur this 1 
deny. Ihave brought forward the 
vices that have chara@erifed whole 
aics and nations. ‘The beft ages 
of Greece and mame will fhrink 
from 2a comparifon with modern 
times. 

In Greece, the common people 
were fubjected to fuch a legiflation | 


and fuch a religion, that their | quillity, And, merely with a view 


brightett morals were {tained with 
impurities. The applauded vir. 
tues of the Spartan co:nmon.we eal 
are blended with glaring imperfe 
tion, The laws of Lye Inu, fo 
repeatedly the theme of orgtorical 
panegy rick, are little elfe than a 
mafs of corruption They are 
founded i In falfe : and Vicious prin. 
ciples. They hold forth ab‘urdi- 

ties, which would thock the rood 
fenfe of a mo: dern legit lator. 

Among a var ety of other barbari- 
ties, t! 1ey directed the e ‘pofure, and 
confequéntly, t the de Auction of 
fuch children as were born too de 
licate or weak, for the mili- 
tary fun@tions of a Spartan. The 
Spartans in fact were foldiers, not 
men. Their law-siver feems to 
have viewed the one as contradif. 
tinguifhed from the other; fince 
in the warlike character, which 
confifted in triumphing over the 
tendernefs of nature, and confront- 
ing death with favage refolution, 
he hath funk all the virtues and af- 
fe€tions of humanity. From the 

cultivation of the gentle r paffions 
he was fo utterly ave rfe, that he 
banithed all the hu: vanizing y arts; 
lett they fhould foften the “b for m 
into benevolence, or excite the fo- 
cial fympathies, or kindle th ste 
charities of father, fon, and bro- 
ther, which he di lige ntly 1: tboured 
to extinguifh. Hoitile indeed; to 
every f{pecies of mental improve- 
ment, he fuffered no form of lite- 
rature to exift among his fubjects. 


To render the body robuift and 


z 


~ 
—* 


the mind, was the fole object of the 
Spartan leviflator. 

The boys, therefore, were taken 
away, at a very early age, from 
their parents ; and inure ay under 
the care of the ftate, to hard(hips 





and difficulties, and dangers. ‘They 
| were taught to bear the fevereft ex- 
| tremities “of heat and cold, hunget 
and thirft, with patience and wan- 


of 


ative, to the extinétion almott ‘of 
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of exercifing or hardening their | 
bodies, were often beat in {0 mer- 
cilefs a manner, that they expired 
under the whip: And (what won- 
derfully proves the force of habit) 
they have been known, in fuch 
fituations, to expire without a 
groan. | 
Thus then, all natural affection 
between parents and children was 
deftroyed or precluded; and the 
direft ferocity planted in its place. 
It feems indeed, that parents felt 
fome intereft in the fate of their 
"offspring: For Spartan mothers 
have been applauded for their 
firmnefs and magnanimity whilft 
they rejoiced over their children 
flain in battle, and pointed with 
triumph to the mangled bodies. 
To teach them the cunning and- 
artifice which they might have oc- 
cafion to practife againft theenemy, 
the Spartans were countenanced by 
the legiflature in thievery. ‘The 
beft thieves were the beft fubjeéts. 
The Spartan, indeed, is only to 
be contemplated in the camp. 
Eftranged from all ‘the virtues and 
comforts of domeftic life, he could 
fcarcely boaft the fidelity or attach- 
ment of a female, to foften his mi- 
litary cares! The women of La- 
cedemon had neither gentlenefs 
nor modefty, nor fenfe of fhame. 
Such, then, was Sparta: Cruelty 
and cunning were her cardinal vir- 
tues. Yet the claflic fcholar looks 
back on Sparta with admiration, 
The other celebrated city of 
Greece hath a higher claim to our 
notice. The virtues of Athens 
were not fo ambiguous or fo re- 
volting. But the Athenians feem 
to have been as ftrangely addi¢ted 
to fuperftition as the Spartans were 
towar. They devoted half their 
time to the worfhip of the gods: 
And the homage that fo occupied 
their attention, was moft abfurd 
and ridiculous. This, however, is 
the leaft exceptionable part of 
a religion, which, by olding 
Town anv Country Mac. 


_ Manners of the Spartans. 
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forth the moft flagrant examples of 
tmmorality in the perfon of the 
gods, ‘by exacting a vaft variety of 
fhocking and indecent ceremonies, 
and by forcing the practice of obs 
fcenities under the cover of mys 
ftery, muft have tin@tured ‘with 
impure notions the beft-difpofed — 
minds, and have depraved the mo- 
ral conduét, in almoft every fitus 
ation; where a popular religion 
enjoys the prattice of vice, the 
vulgar muft be neceffarily vicious. 
And, for the .Philofophers, could 
they diflipate from their bofoms 
the early and familiar prejudices 
of the only religion which they 
knew? No fchoolboy, I fuppofes 
needs be informed, that the wife 
and virtuous Socrates (for fuch 
hath he been called) was weak 
enough to facrifice a cock to Af 
culapius. 
- Theinfluence of polite literature 
on the morals, is certainly vifible 
in every community: And the 
fages and poets of Athens were 
generally her beft moral men, 
Thefe, however, were compara- 
tively few. ‘The great body of the 
people was a contaminated mafs. 
Polifhed as Athens is faid to 
have been, fhe was very deficient 
in that pure refinement which in- 
cludes chaftity and delicacy. There 
is one circumftance fufficiently 
proves it. Her courtezans were 
her only women of education. They 
were abfolutely the only women 
who were eafily approachable by 
the other fex, who appeared at 
public places, who adorned and en- 
livened fociety by their polite ad- 
drefs, and {parkling converfation, 
who vecfided over the fafhions and 
influenced the manners. With fuch 
our Socrates himfelf converfed. 
With fuch only he could relax the 
ftern features of philofophy. He 
had his fweet Xantippe indeed, at 
home; but, affable as fhe was, I 
am rather inclined to think that he 
had no great difrelifh to an even- 
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The Wifdom of the Supreme Being, 


ing lounge with ‘Thais, though the | a ftate, that alll the adtive powers of 


eonverfation of the latter might 
be difadvantageoufly opjofed to 
that of his foft infinuating confort! 
«The virtuous women of Athens, 
in truth, were fo miferably de- 


raded,-that they were rendered | 
| of fituations, 


meapable of the {weet communion 
ef foul with foul. Uneducated, 
grofsly ignorant, fhat up from fo- 
ciety, they were treated as flaves, 
and expeéted to perform the mean- 
eft offices, They had no room-to 
exert their native fenfibility. They 
had no ideas to commonicate: and, 
if. they had, there was no conge- 


| 


_exercife, and completel 
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man fhould be brought forth into 
tri e 
It became proper, therefore, 
that there fhould be a mixture of 
characters in the world; and that 
men fhiould be thewn ina varie 

Hence that diver. 
fity of tempers and: difpofitions 
which are found in fociety ; thofe 
inequalities im rank and ftation 
which we fee taking place; and 
thofe-different talents and inclina- 
tions which prompt. men to dif- 
ferent purfuits. by thefe means 
every department in fociety is filled 


nial bofom near, to‘cherith or en- up, and every man has fome {phese 


liven fentiment, by friendly ap- 
probation, , and fympathetic af- 
fection ! 


; 


| 


peveres forhim in whichhecan a&, 
e is brought forth as ona bufy 
ftage, where opportunity is given 


From this fituation of the Athe- | for his character to difplay itfelf 
nian women, we can form no very | fully.—His life is, with great pro- 
exalted idea of Athens itfelf. ’Tis | priety, varied by interchanges of 


an undoubted fa&, that the do- 
meflic circle, in which the femi- 
nine virtues diffufe their {weetnefs, 
is the fineft nuzfery of sational mo- 
rality. 








On the Wisvom of Gop, 
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profperity and adverfity. Always 
profperous, he would become dif- 
fipated, indolent, and giddy: Al- 
ways afflicted, he would be fretful, 
dejected, and fullen, There are 
few perfons, therefore, or none, 
whofe lot fhares not of both thefe 
ftates; in order that every difpo- 
fition of the heart may be exploded, 








’ FourtH Votume of) “y 
[From the Fi f and every means of improvement 


x aes $ Seamons,”’ lately | afforded, As man is ultimately de- 
porblifoed.} | figned fora higher ftate of exiflence 
LET us contemplate the wif- {| than the prefent, it was not proper 
dom of God, as exhibiting itfelf | that this world fhould prove a para- 

- fous inthe moral government of | dife to him, orfhould afford him that 











the world. We are informed by 
revelation, that this life is de- 
figned by Providence to be an in- 
trodutory part of exiftence to in- 
telligent beings ; a ftate of educa- 
tion and diicipline, where crea- 


tures fallen. from their original 


sank, may gradually recoyer their 
sectitude and virtue. Under this 
view, which is in itfelf perfectly 
confonant to all that reafon dif- 
covers, we fhall find the general 
courfe of human affairs, confufed 
as it may fometimes appear, to 
-have been ordered with exquifite 


wifdom.—It wag neceflary to fuch | 





complete fatisfa€tion. which he incef- 
fantly purfues. Difappointments, 
therefore,.are often made to blaft his 
hopes; and, even while the comforts 
of life laft, they are always mixed 
with fome troubles; in order thar 
an exceflive attachment to this 
world may gradually be loofened. 
The courfe of things is evidently 
fo ordered by Providence, that 
occurrences fhall be always hap- 
pening, -to os down the moft 
profperous to a level with the reft 


in their turn, the low and the 
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of his brethren, and to raife up 
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In the mid of thofe viciffitudes, | recolle& the miateridl incidents of 


which are fo obvioufly conducive 
¢o improvement, both wifdom and 
goodnefs required, that the Su- 

me Governor of the world 
Frould be feen to protect the in- 

refts, and favour’ the fide of. vir- 
tue. But in the degree of evi 
dence, with which this was-to be 
fhown, it was no lefs requifite, 
that a proper pepe fhould 
be obferved. Had vistue been al- 
ways completely rewarded, and 
made happy on earth, men would 
no longer have had a motive for 
afpiring.to a more blefled ftate. In 
the cafe ofevery crime, had Divine 
~ juftice interpofed to bring complete 
x ewan the head of ea pery 
minal; or had all the felicity which 
js prepared for the juft in a fu- 
ture world, and all the mifery 
which there awaits the wicked, 
been already difplayed <o the view, 
and rendered fenfible to the feelings 
of men, there would have been anend 
of that ftate of trial for which our 
whole condition on earth was in- 
tended. It was neceflary, there- 
fore, that at prefent we fhould /e 
through a gla/s darkly,. A certain 
degree of myftery and obfcurity 
was, with perfect wifdom, left on 
the cada of the Almighty.— 
But, amidft that obfcurity, fuffi- 
cient encouragement and fupport is 
in the mean time given to virtue; 
fufficient ground is afforded for 
the full belief, that it is what the 
Deity loves, and will finally ré- 
ward. Hyjs approbation of it is 
fignified to every man by the voice 
of confcience. Inward fatisfaétion 
and peace are made always to be- 
long to it; and general efteem and 
honour, for the moft part to attend 
ut, On the other hand, the wicked, 
in no fituation of life, are allowed 
to be truly happy. Their vices 
and their paffions are made to 
trouble their profperity ; and their 
punifhment to grow out of their 
crimes. Let any one attentively 
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“it does not appear to interpoft 


; 
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| he bears, for his 





his life, and he will, for the moft 
part, be able to trace the chief 
misfortunes which have befallen 
him to fome guilt he has con- 
tracted, or fome folly be has com- 
mitted. Such is the profound wif- 
dom with which Providence cons 
duéts its counfels, chat, although 
e¢, men 
are made te reap from their actions 
the fruits which they had deferved; 
their iniquities 4o corre? them, and 
their bach. dings to reprove them; 
and while they fuffer, they are 
forced to acknowledge the juttice 


| of theix pinifhment. —‘Thefe are 


not matters of rate og otcafioneal 
obfervation; but deeply inter- 
woven with the texture of human 
affairs. They difeover a segular 
plan, a formed fyftem, according 
to which the whole tram ef Pro- 
vidence proceeds; and which ma» 
nifefts to every ferious obferver 


the confummate wifdom of its 
Author, 
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Account of the Lire and wet. 
rincs of the lateGrorGeCoL, 
MAN, Ef, 


GEORGE Colman was the fon 
of Francis Colman, Efq. his ma- 


jefy’s refident at the court of the 


rand duke of Tufcany at Florence, 
c a fifter of the late countefs of 
Bath. He was born at Florence, 
and had the honour of having the 
late king George Il, whofe name 
es. He . 
received his education at Weftmin- 
fter fchool, where he’ very early 
fhewed his poetical talents. The — 
firft performance by him was a 
copy of verfes addrefled to his 
coufin lord Pulteney, written in 
the year 1747, while he was at 
ooh he. sage ptinted a 

the S+. ‘James's ine, 2 Wo 
publithed by his enlortunate friend, 
gF 3 Robert 
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880 His Attachment to the Drama. 


Robert Lloyd* At fchool he had 
for his companions Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Churchill, Bonnel Thornton, 
and fome others, who afterwards 
diftinguifhed themfelves in the li- 
terary world, From Weftmintter 
{fchool he removed to Oxford, and 
became a ftudent of Chrift-Church. 
it was there, at a very early age, 
he engaged with his fried, Bon- 
nel Thornton, in publifhing The 
Connoiffiur, a periodical paper which 
appeared once a week, and was 
continued from January 31, 1754, 
to September g0, 1756. When 
the age of the writers of this enter- 
taining paper is confidered, the 
wit and humour, the fpirit, the 
good fenfe and fhrewd obfervations 
on life and manners, with which it 
abounds, will excite fome degree 
of wonder, but will at the fame 
time, evidently point out the ex- 
traordinary talents which were af- 
tcrwards to be more fully difplayed 
in the Jealous Wile and the Clan- 
deftine Marriage. 

The recommendation of his 
friends, or his choice, but probably 
the former, induced him to fix upon 
the law for his profeffion; and he 
was accordingly entered of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and in due feafon called 
to the bar. - He attended there a 
very fhott time, though, if our re- 
colleétion does not miflead us, he 
was feen often enough in the courts 
to prevent his abandoning the pro- 
fefon merely for want of encou- 
ravemeat. It is reafonable, how- 
ever, to fuppofe, that he felt more 
pleafure in attending to the mufe 
than to briefs and reports, and it 
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* In conjun@ion with th'e gentleman 
he wrote the beft parodics of niodera times, 
the ** Odes to Oblivion and Obicurity,’’ 
When Mr. Lioyd’s volume of poems was 
about to be publithed by fubfcription, mate- 
rials being wanted to complete it, Mr. Co!- 
man gave Mr. Lidyd The Law Student, ad- 
drefled to himfelf, with fuch alterations 
as chat circum ftance made neccfiary. 


















will therefore excite no wonder 
that he took the earlieft opportu. 
nity of relinquifhing purfuits not 
congenial to his tafte. Apollo and 
Littleton, fays Wycherly, feidom 
meet in the fame brain, 

On the 18th of March 1758, he 
took the degree of Mafter of Arts 
at Oxford, and in the year 1760 
his firft dramatic piece, Polly Ho. 
neycombe, was atted at Drury- 
lane, with great fuccefs. For fe. 
veral years before, the comic mufe 
feemed to have relinquifhed the 
ftage. No comedy had been pro. 
duced at either theatre fince the 
year 1751, when Moore’s Gil Blas 
was with difljculty performed nine 
nights. At length, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1761, three dif- 
ferent authors were candidates for 
public favour in the fame walk, 
almoft at the fame time, wiz. Mr. 
Murphy, who exhibited The Way 
to Keep Him; Mr. Macklin, The 
Married Libertine; and Mr. Col- 
man, The Jealous Wife. | The for- 
mer and the latter of thefe were 
moft fuccefsful, and the latter ina 
much higher degree, Indeed, when 
the excellent performance of Meifirs, 
Garrick, Yates, O’Brien, King, 
Palmer, Moody, with Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, Clive, and Mifs Pritchard, are 
recollected, it would have fhewn a 
remarkable want of tafte in the town 
not to have followed, as they did, 
this admirable piece with the 
greateit eagernefs and perfeverance, 

The mention of The Jealous 
Wife in Churchill’s Rofciad oc- 
cafioned Mr. Colman to experience 
fome of the malevolence which 
that and other of Mr. Churchill's 
fatires gave birth to. Many rude 
and illiberal attacks iffued from the 
prefs againft all the different com- 
batants, and it is prefumed that 
fuch of them as are now living 
would efteem themfelves under no 
obligations to any perfon who 
fhould yevive the memory of their 


forgotten reféntments. We hall 
only, 

















only, therefore, obferve, that much 
. writing, and much wit and hu- 
mour were thrown away in this very 
acrinionious and difgraceful con- 
troverfy. 

We thal] not regularly trace the 
feveral dramatic pieces of Mr, 
Colman as they appeared, the. 
greater part being within moft of 
our readers remembrance. On 
July 1764, Lord Bath died, and 
on that event Mr, Colman found 
himfelf in circumftances fully fuf- 
ficient to enable him to follow the 
bent of his genius. ‘The firft pub- 
lication which he produced, after 
this period, was a tranflation of 
the comedies of Terence, in the 
execution of which he refcued that 
author from the hands of as tafte- 
lefs and ignorant a fet of writers 
as ever difgraced the name of 
tranflagors. Whoever would with 
to fee the fpirit of an ancient bard 
transfufed into the Englifh lan- 
guage, muft look for itin Mr, Col- 
man’s verfion, 

The fuccefflor of lord Bath, 
general Pulteney, died in 1767, 
and Mr. Colman again found him- 
felf remembereed in his will, by a 
fecond annuity, which confirmed 
the independency of his fortune. 
He feems, however, to have felt 
no charms in an idle life; as, in 
1767, he united with Meffrs. Har- 
ris, Rutherford, and Powell, - in 
the purchafe of Covent-Garden 
Theatre, and took upon himfelf 
the laborious office of aéting ma- 
nager. ‘The differences which arofe 
from this affociation are yet in the 
memories of many of our readers, 


and the caufes of them perhaps too 


ridiculous to be recorded, It may, 
however, in general, be obferved, 
that the appeals to the public dur- 
ing this controverfy, do great cre- 
ditto the talents, if not the tem- 
pers, of each party. 

After coninaiek manager of Co- 
vent Garden theatre feven years, 
Mr. Colman fold his fhare and in- 


tereft therein to Mr, James Leake, | 


His Dramatic and other Performances. 
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one of his then -partners, and, in 
1777, purchafed of Mr. Foote the 
theatre in the Hay-market. ‘The 
eftimation which the entertain- 
ments exhibited under his direétion 
were held in by the public, the 
reputation which the theatre ac. 
quired, and the continual concourfe 
of the polite world, during the 
height of fummer, fufficiently fpoke 
the praifes of Mr, Colman’s ma- 
nagement. Indeed it has been 
long admitted, that no perfon, 
fince the death of Mr. Garrick, 
was fo able to fuperintend the en- 
tertainments of the ftage as the 
fubje@ of this account. 

‘To fagacity in difcovering the 
talents of his performers, «he joined 
the inclination and ability to. dif- 
jay them with every advantage. 
To him Mr Henderfon, Mifs 
Farren, Mrs. Bannifter, Mifs 
George, Mrs, Wells, and, in fome 
meafure, Mr. Edwin (whofe comic 
powers had been buried a whole 
feafon under Mr, Foote’s manage- 
ment) befides fome others, owed 
their introduction to a London 
audience; and the great improve- 
ments made by Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Parfons, &c. teftify the judgement 
and induitry of the dire¢tor. 

About the year 1785 Mr. Col- 
man gave the public a new tranfla- 
tion and commentary on Horace’s 
art of Poetry, in which he pro- 
duced a new fyftem to explain this 
very difficult poem. In oppofition 
to Dr. Hurd, he fuppofed * that 
one of the fons of Pifo, un- 
doubtedly the elder, had either 
written or meditated a poetical 
work, moft probably a tragedy; 
and that he Pad, with the know- 
ledge of the family, communi- 
cated his piece or intention to Ho- 
race. But Horace either difap- 
proving of the work, or doubting 
of the poetical faculties of the 
elder Pifo, or both, wifhed to dif- 
fuade him from all thought of pub- 
lication. With this view he formed 
the defign of writing this epittle, 

addrefling 
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addreffing it with a courtlinefs and 
delicacy perfectly agreeable to his 
acknowledged chara¢ter, indiffer- 
ently to the whole family the father 
and his two fons, Epiffola ad P1- 
fanes de Arte Poetica.”” ‘This hypo- 
thefis is fupported with much learn- 
ing, ingenuity, and modefty; and 
if not fully eftablifhed, is at leaft 
as well entitled to applaufe as that 
ted by the bifhop of Worcefter, 
n the publication of the Ho- 
race, the bitfhop faid to Dr. Dou- 
» “ Give my compliments to 
man, and thank him for the 
handfome manner m which he has 
treated me, and tell him that / 
think he is right.’ 

Befides the dramatic works of 
Mr. Colman, and thofe we have 
already. mentioned, he was the 
author of a preface to the laft edi- 
tion of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
a diflertation prefixed to Mafiinger, 
a ferivs of papers in the St. James’s 
Chgonicle, under the title of The 
Genius, and many other fugitive 
pieces. 

At the clofe of the theatrical 
feafoen of 1785, Mr Colman was 
ferzed at Margate with the palfy, 
and at the beginning of the feafon 
of 1789, he firit thewed fymp- 
toms of derangement of his mind, 
which increaiing gradually, left 
him tm a ftate of idiotifm. On 
thts oceafion the concluding lines 
of his friend Churchill's Epittle to 
Hogarth, will naturally intrude 
themfelves on our readers attention : 

** Sure “tit a curfe which angry fates 

unpofe 
To mortity man's arrogance that thofe 
Who'retathion'd of fome better forcof clay, 
Much fooner than the common herd decay. 
What — pangs muft humbled Genius 
ee 
In their it hour to view a Swift and Steels ! 
How muit ill-boding horrors fill her breaft, 
When She behoids men mark'd above the 
reil, 
For qualities moft dear, plung’d from that 
height, 
And funk, deep funk, 4n (econd child- 
heod's night, 
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Are menindeed fuch things? And are thebelt 
More fubject to this evil than the reft, 
To drivel out whole years of idiot breath, 
And fit the monuments of living death ? 
O, galling civcumftance to hwman pride! 
Abafing thought! but not to be deny"d, 
With curious art the bicin, too finely 
wrought, ’ 
sd elf, and j 1. 
Prey’s ilterws and is deftroy'd by 
Conftant attention wears the aétive mind, 
Blots out her pow'rs, and leaves a blank 
behind."’ 


In this fad ftate he was com. 
mitted to the care of a perfon at 


. Paddington. The management of - 


the theatre was entrefted to his fon, 
with an allowance of 600]. a year, 

Mr. Colman died on the tyth 
inftant, at the. age of 62, ar Pad. 
dingten. A few hours before his 
death he was fcized with violent 
fpafiis, which were facceeded by a 
melancholy flupor, in which he 


} drew his laft breath. 





A SINGULAR TRIAL. 
Betu again? PerraRa. 


THIS aé€tion was brought to re 
cover from the defendant, who is 
under age, the fum of 2g]. 133. 
for cloutlis made for him by the 
plaintif.—-The defence was, the 
infancy of the defendant, and the 
extravagance of the demand, in 
proportion to his ftate and cir- 
cumftances. Ft was proved that 
the defendant’s mother wrote to 
Bell, to inform him that fhe would 
not be anfwerable for any cloaths 
he might deliver to hér fon. Her 
hufband died infolvent; fhe is fup- 
ported by her relations, and has 
nine children to maintain.—Bell 
was heard to declare, that he had 
made feverah articles for the de- 
fendant’s elder brother, who had 
paid him honourably when he had 
come of age, and that he would 
therefore truft-the defendant. It 


——s from the bill that the 
‘plaint#® fent home to Peirara a 
pair of breeches and wailtcoat 


. ‘ every 
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every week, and a new coat every 


- Lord Kenyon faid, this caufe 
interefted the public much more 
than the parties concerned in it. If 
the extravagance of infants was 
{uffered to ruin them, miferable 
would be the fituation of every fa- 
ther of afamily. The rule of law 
on this fabje@t was fimple; infants 
were liable to pay for thofe things 
only which were neceflary for them, 
shat is, fuitable to their fituation in 
life: -yet ithad often happened, in 
cafes of this kind, that, upon the 
fame faéts, juries had given dif- 
ferent verdicts. He imputed no 
blame to them, for he believed they 
ated with good intentions, The 
addrefs of counfel had fometimes 
more weight than at others, and 
much would depend upon the jury 
themfelves, whether compofed 
chiefly of tradefmen or gentlemen, 
The plaintiff in this aétion, he 
thought, ought not to recover, 
Here was a pair of breeches this 
week, another pair the next week, 
&ec. Thefe could hardly be called 
neceflaries for a young man in the 
defendant’s fituation. Young men 
who had -money might dabble in 
this manner. a he plaintiff’s ad- 
miffion refpe€ting the defendant’s 
elder brother, proved that he con- 
fidered -hio bill rather as a debt of 
honour than of juftice. 

The jury found a verdi& for the 
defendant, with which his lordfhi 
and the counfel for the pilot 


declared they were highly fatisfied. 





— - 


Extra& from TwoMonrus Tour 
wm SCOTLAND, 


NOT long before we - reached 
Dalwhinie, for fo was this cheer- 
lefs manfion called, we had paffed, 
~ our left; Loch Carrie, whence 

ues the river along which we had 

n for fome time travelling, and 
which, paffing Dalnacardoch, Blair, 
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and Killikranky, meets at length 
the Tay, and refigns to it at once 
its waters and its name. , 
At Dalwhinie our halt was fhort; 
to longer, indeed, than while our 
horfes eat the little provender the 
place afforded. For ourfelves no- 
thing could be procured but oaten 
cake, and whifky, a clear, colout- 
lefs, intoxicating fpirit drawn from 
malt, not entirely unpalatable, and 
to which the natives are faid to be 
addiéted to. excefs, Of the truth 
of this charge, however, no proof 


| occurred to us; fobriety, on the 


contrary, feemed to be the more 
appropriate charatteriftic of this 
people. Of fnuft, indeed, and of 
dancing to the bag-pipe, their na 
tive mufic, they are confeffed! 
very fond; of the former, to 6 
immoderate a degree as to take it 
from a quill, fhaped fomewhat like 
a toothpick, of which, it is faid, 
fome of them will {nuff up five or 
fix, in immediate fucceflion, with- ' 
out any vifible irritation or difcom- 
pofing effect. ao 
Proceeding hence towards Pit- 
main, another of thofe folitary inns 
fo properly provided by govern- 
ment for the accommodation of 
troops marching to and from the 
forts, the way at firft is uniformly 
bare and dreary. It was here we 
were met by a> {mall group of 
figures, to whom, with great pro- 
riety might have been applied 
Snenasié’s interrogation of, 
What are thefe, 
So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire, 
That look not like the inhabitants o'th’ 
earth, 


And yet are on’t?—— Ye fhould be 
“women f= 





and fuch it feems they were, but 
with as little feminine, or indeed 
human, either in their gatb or 
afpect, as can poffibly be imagined, 
In truth, the lower rank of femates 
in this part of the world (of whofe 
beauty in the earlier years of life we 
ftood in no need of many pleafin 

| pt ‘of 





















































proofs) before they pafs their prime 
from the fqualid ftate in which they 
live, the perpetual fmokinefs of 
their hovels, and the keen and 

rching air of the climate, to 
which they are very much ex- 
pofed, have frequently their fea- 
tures fo “eat and contracted, 
and their fkins fo parched, ob- 
fcured, and rivelled up, as to 
have refigned every veltige of the 
poflibility of having ever been 
agreeable. 

As we went forward, the country 
by degrees ailumed a more varie- 

ated and lefs gloomy afpect; tll, 
tn the vicinity of a bridge, by which 
we crofled a branch of (I believe) 
the Spey, it became neither un- 
pleafant nor unpicturefque. Yet, 
amended as the land{cape was, it 
was ftill framed, as it were, in a 
horizontal bordering of huge and 
feowlifig mountains, capt or itriped 
with fnow. 

Drawing nearer to Pitmain, and 
travelling along a level bottom, the 
eye was confiderably relieved by the 
furyey of cultivated lands on either 
hand, waving with very promifing 
crops of bere, a hardier kind of 
barley. 


At Pitmain, a comfortable inn ; 
was rendered {till more agrecable | 


by the attentions of a Scotch gen- 
tleman, who having learnt that 
{trangers were arriving, from a fer- 
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vant we had fent forwards to fecure | 


ls a reception (a precaution very 
neceflary in this country), had de- 
ferred his departure thence for 
Edinburgh, for fome hours to affitt 
us with direCions, and inform us by 
his converiation. Nor could we 
refift his offer of a recommendatory 
letter to an intelligent friend at In- 
vernefs, to whom, in truth, we were 
afterwards obliged for great civi- 
Hities, although we had hitherto de- 
livered very tew of the many we 
had brought with us into Scotland ; 
preferring commonly the freedom of 
an inn, iwsevte homely, to the 









reftraints, but more to the import. 
tunate hofpitalities of rivate houfes, 
and the delays which they cannot 
but occafion. ; 

The landlord at Pitmain was there 
efte ‘med a confiderable farmer, but 
in a climate {fo unpropitious, that, 
when induftry had feemed to have 
procured him a good crop of bere, 
1t was often, as he told us with a 
figh, buried deep in {now before it 
Was Tipe enough to cut, or could be 
carried from the field. 

In the hollow of a mountain 
neatly oppofite this inn lies a mafs 
of inow, by the netghbourhood 
called Margaret’s Cheft, for what 
reafon ldo not recolle&, but which 
in the memory of the oldeft native 
was never known to be wholly 
melted. 

Rifing early on the morrow, and 
taking a beverage of the mott ex 
cellent goat’s milk, we fet out for 
the nextinn called Avemore ; for, 
fingle houfes, rather than towns or 
villages, feem to dittinguifh the di- 
vifions of thefe regions, ‘This ttage 
was more diverfified, and of fofter 
feature, than moft of thofe which 
we had lately travelled; the road 
running through romantic though 
‘mall clumps of birches, or along 
the edge of fhining bourns, an 
exhibiting alfo more fheep, and 
goats, and cattle, with other tokens 
of comfort and inhabitation, than 
had occurred to us for fome time 
pait. Advancing towards Ave- 
more the largeft wood of fir-trees 
offered itfelf to our obfervation that 
we had yet feen, or indeed faw 
afterwards, any where, in Scote 
land, occupying an extenfive moun- 
tain-fide declining towards the 
north; in the valley beneath which, 
at the diftance of about a mile, a 
bold and handfome arch had then 
lately been thrown acrofs the Speys 
which, with the bright and rapid 
waters of that river winding their 
way amongft an aflemblage of well 


wooded hills, compofed a view, 
4 which, 
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which, contrafting it with fome we 
had left behind us, we were in- 
clined to reckon charming. lo 
detract, however, confiderably from 
its merit, a whole grove of pines 
lay proftrate on the farthes bank of 
the Spey, borne down about three 
years before, in one tremendous 
fall, by the fury of a fudden ftorm. 
The terrors of the crafh with which 
they fell, heightened by the dark- 
nels of the night, and the uncer- 
tainty as to what had really hap- 
pened, dwelt ftill fo ftrongly on 
the thind of the peafant, whofe 
hut ftood oppofite the fpot, and 
from whom we learnt the fact, 
that he was not able even yet to 
fpeak of it without manifeit agi- 
tation. 

Worth-caft from this place lies 
Caftle Grant, the feat of Sir James 
Grant, whofe extenfive woods, it 
feems, fuffered moft dreadful de- 
vattdtions in the tempeit thé night 
we {peak of. 





ome Obfervations on the Performance 
of Mr. Kine, inthe C hara&er of 


Sir Pergr TRAZLE. 
[ Embellifbed with his Portrait. ] 
THE comedy of the School for 


Scandal has lorig been admired by 
every lover of the drama, though 
fome rigid critics have condemned 
cettain paflages in it for having an 
immoral tendency. Our notions 
of that performance, however, are 
very diferent: the chara¢ters ap- 
pear to us to be well drawn, and 
judicioufly levelled at the reigning 
follies and vices of the age. 

If the public are truely fenfible 
of the obligations due from them 
to the ingenious author of the piece 
above-mentioned, they will furely 
acknowledge that much is alfo 
due to Mr. King, for his inimi- 
table petformance of Sir Peter 

‘Town ano Country Mag, 
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Teazle. Mr. Smith, in Charles, 
has not been equalled by any of 
thofe who have affumed that cha- 
racter, fince he withdrew himfelf 
from the ftagé fo enjoy the re- 
mainder of his days in retirement, 
Encomiums indeed, are due.to al- 
moft every one of thofe who ap- 
peared in this favourite comedy on 
its firft appearance; but, in our 
opinion, the comedian whole por- 
traiture we have given, deferves 
our plaudits as much as any one 
among the perfons of the drama. 
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A Fine Sunpay in the Vicinity of 
Lonpon, 


DEAN SWIFT faid he preferred 
travelling on a Sunday to any other 
day, becaufe all the womeri he met 
had clean faces, and the men clean 
fhirts. An ancient writer prefers 
it, ‘for that the beaftes of the 
fieldey who fix daies do labor fos 
the benefit of manne, on the fe- 
venth are allowed to reft.”” What 
would this venerable obferver fay if 
he lived in this day, when the poor 
pedeftrian who means to catch a 
breeze of that frefh air from which 
he is debarred all the reft of the 
week, if he efcapes being run over, 
is in great danger of being {mo- 
thered by the duit 1aifed by a hair. 
brained herd, that ride as if they 
were purfued by fix-and-thirty de- 
vils!- Where will thefe things end? 
For fome years they have encreafed 
in a compound raio. The /addle- 
horfe begets the cartz, the cartu 
grows to a duggie, the buggie pro- 
creates the curricley the curricle thé 
chaife, the chaife the phacton the 
phaeton the chariot. A country- 
hoife is engendered by a {hop no 
bigger than a centry-box; and this 
many-headed monfier, in time, and 
no very long time, frequently pro- 
duces a Commiffion, a mott vora- 
cious animal, that like the rod of 
Mofes, fwallows.up all the rett. 
gG POETRY, 
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Jo IMAGINATION. 
THOU fair enchantrefs; whofe delufhve 





charms 
Oft-times have drawn my wand’ ring feet 
attray, 
Oft-times feduc’d me from Reficétion’s 
ams, 
Beyond the light of Reafon’s fober 
ray=— 
Forego thy pow’r, and Teave me to fe- 
pofe, 
Ah! tempt me not in Fancy's fields to 
rove ; 
Her flow'ry paths oft lead to hidden 
woes, 
Then fade the airy forms her hand has 
wove 
No longer bend on me thy wanton eye, 
Nor finile refiftiefs as thy waving 
hand 
With graceful motion beckons from on 
high, 
And the light fpirits mount at thy com- 
mand. 
As late my eager feet thy fteps purfu'd 
Thro’ fcenes created by thy- magic 
pow’r, 
Where each bright obje&t fmil’d but to 
delude, 
And poifon lurk’d in ev'ry fragrant 
flow’r. 


How did my dazzled cye delighted rove 








Thro” every rofeate bow’r and yerdant | 


fhade ! 
on: . qe * 
Ahere trace the wiadint@aream, the nod- 
difg grove, 
° . , oe 
The folitary path, the op’ning glade ! 


*¢ And fhere,” I cried, “ for ever will J 
{tray : 
*¢ Here drink, unmix’d, the fparkling 
cun of wv: 


! Delight thal brighten ev'ry rifing 
day, 
** And net a care the peaceful night 
annoy.’* 
But foon, alas! the fairy vifion fied, 
Th fi . } , “is 4 > P 
dhe imuing fore’refs vanith’d from my 
fight, 
And haggard Difappointment, in her 
ftead, 


Waw'd her black wand, and quench'd 
Hope's radiagt lighy 


eee eee 
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THE following exquifite tranflation of 
fome lines in the Medea of Euripides, 
upon the m/fapplication of the powers of 
mufic, was made by Dr. Sebnjon tor 
his learned and ingenious friend Dr. 
Burney’s very comprehenfive Hifory o 
Make p fory of 


THE rites deriv’d from ancient days, 
With thoughtlefs reverence we praife ; 
The rites that taught us to combine 
The joys of mufic and of wine, 

And bade the feaft and fong and bow!, 
O’erfill the faturated foul; 

But ne'er the flute or lyre apply’d 

To cheer defpair, or foften pride, 

Nor cali’d them to the gloomy ceils 
Where want repines, and vengeance fwells; 
Where hate fits mufing to betray, 
And murder meditates his prey. 

To dens of guilt, and fhades of care, 
Ye fons of melody repair ; 

Nor deign the feftive dome to cloy 
With fuperfluities of joy. 

Ahk! little needs the minftrel’s power 
To fpeed the light convivia! hour ; 
The board with vavied plenty crown'd 
May ipare the luxuries of found. 











BranvEenBurcn Howse. 


A French piece, in three aSts, written by 
Mr. Le Texier, entitled Les Poiflardes 
Anglois, was performed at this place, in 
which the Margravine, in the charaéer 
of Poll, a fifhwoman, introduced the fol- 
lowing fonz, written by berfelf. 


I’M a Billingfgate girl—tis an odd fort of _ 
Trame, 
And my eyes are as black as a coal 5 
My franknefs of heart gives me looks that 
are game— 
But you'll find I’m a good little foul. 
Who'll buy ?—-who'll buy ? 
Who'll buy of this good littie foul ? 


Tho, we tip off an uath, as we fip off our 
gin, 
Why you fure cannot think it fo 
droll 
For to fip arffi to jaw in this land is no fing 
If *tis done with a {weet little ioulee 
Like me—d'ye fee— 
If "tis done with a {weet little foul. 


Yo 


P-O.-E 


Ye fine ladies from courts, and from cities 
combin"d, 

In your coaches to us you may roll; 

*Mongtt fithes pray chufe out a difh to your 

mind=- 
I’ll take care to pick out a good foul, 
I'll thow—1 know— 
Flow our laffes pick out a good foul. 


If John Bul! looks fo gruff—.ewhen of tax- 
ing he'll read, 

In his gizzard fhould grumble and 
grow! : 

Nay, thed tears when his brethren’s vitals 

: may pieed, 

Yet John Bull is a very good foul— 

He is—indced— 


Yes, John Bull is a very good foul. 


From the fea fprang dame Venus and our 
little ifle-— 
While our feamen, from hence to each 
pole, 
Prove of beauty and graces they merit the 
{mile ;— 
For their mercy here * proves they’ve a 
foul. 
From us-—a bufs 
Shall repay each brave honeft good foul. 


Come here, gentlefolks all, and attend to 
my lay; 
Tipple off Englith punch from our 
bowls ;—= 
Come to us in a poffe, like this ev’ry day, 
And Ill fwear that you're good fort of 
fouls. 
Like me—I fee 
You difdain not good Billingfgate 
fouls. 





On the FASHIONABLE UNDRESS.» 


VEIL not that face, but veil that fnowy 
breaft ; 

Shew us your face, let fancy paint the 
reft. 

Beauty’s a fign to hang without the door, 

Till after marriage, men fhould fee no 
Mores 





On VeIre. 


SCRIPTURE records, in ancient days, 
Damiels, when ftation’d on highways, 
In weils by law were ray dF 5 
But they were obvioufly of ufe, 
Nor merits any one abufe, 
Who bears a badge of trade. 





— 





‘ee Soe ¢ 


The SrtF-Lover. 
Inferibed to Cetia 


THO* heaven its choiceft treafures pour 
On that bewitching face, 

Tho’ mankind awfully adore 
Each foul. fubduing grace}; 

Yet not for them I fold my arms, 
Or range the gloomy grove : 

No—my opinion of your charms, 
Arifes from felf-love. 


For if J fay that endlefs joys 
Are in your bofom plac’d, 

Reafon alone dire€ts my voice, 
To juftify my tafte ; 

And if defpair o’er-clouds my eye, 
@r moves my tender moan, 

*Tis not for Celia’s fake I figh, 
But merely for my own. 


Thus tho’ you think my breaft you, meve, 
And al! my heart fubdue ; 
Too charming maid! J plainly prove, 
I love myfelf in you: 
My happinefs in you J make, 
Hence fprings my flame for thee : 
Ah! Celia, then example take, 
And love yourfelf in me. 
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SonNNET, 


WHERE the lone 
mould’ring head, 

Which mods, fublime, o'er ocean's 
rugged face : 

Whofe furges rollbeneath, and leave the 


turret rears its 


the bale, 

Deep fixt within its womb,’ my foot- 
fteps tread. 

There feated on a mofs-grown ftone 3 
moura, 


And figh each melancholy hour away 5 
And, as I view the time-corroded urny 


I chide oblivious death’s unwelcome 
ftay. 
I gaze with pleafure on the crumbling 
tow'r, 
The broken columns, and the darkling 
g.oom ; 


Whiift my fond heart antitipatest hehour, 
When this tir’d frame fhall hail the 
filent tomb. 


Pale forrow’s tyranny will then be o'er, 
And hopelefs love’s keen pangs will vex mg 
foul no more, 





The Conscious Lovers. 
A VILLAGE fwain and country maid 





* Pointing to the emigrant priefts. 
t Geg. ch. xxxvili y. go "35 


Were neighbours in the grove 5 
Yet all they did, and all they faid, 
Could none interpret love, 


3 G2 Their 
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Their converfation when they met, 
‘Was nothing more than common: 

He us’d fuch complaifance and chat 
To ev'ry other woman. 

Yet chro’ chis faithlefs veil of art, 
She faw his paffions rife ; 

She faw rhe image of his heart 
Reficéted in his eyes. 

The feé.ct of his foul, the fair 
Imagined from ber own ; 

For neither, like the Turk, could bear 
A'rival near the throne. 
She long’d to throw away the mafk, 
Which gave her pain to wear; 
He with'd the fame, yet fear’d to afk 
What moft he long d to hear. 

Say, does this virgin’s faint difguife 
Platonie friendfhip cover ? 

Ah! much I fear, the youth to pleafe 
Mutt prove a very lover. : 

For fure of all the various woes 
Which pleafing forms conceal, 

The greateft cannot equa! thofe 
The Confcious Lovers feel. 








Addrefed to a Lavy, who defired a 
Literary Menoriar of ATTACH- 
MENT. 


WHY wouldf thou, Mary, lovely trifler, 


tell, 
Demand a teft of what thou know'ft fo 
well ? 
Does not my life each anxious doubt 
remove, 


That aéts for little elfe but thee and love? 

Do not the throbs that thro’ thefe fenfes 
roll, 

‘The warm emotions of a captive foul, 

The faithful fympathies that droop or 
heave, 

The pride to meet thee, and the grief to 
leave 

With all the namelefs feelings that impart, 

By magic means, each fecret to the heart; 

Do thefe not tell thy breaft how much 
I Jove, 

But, like a coxeomb, myft I rhyme to 
prove ? 

And yet to pleafe thee, fhould I fwell 

the line, 

To fing, as I conceive, of worth like 
thine; 

The Grecian Venus vibrates on the ear, 

And {weet Circaffia brings her beauties 
near. 

To paint cach charm, I might be fore'd to 
hare 

What Petrarch faid of one not half fo fair; 

Or write perhaps, like bards of mightier 
Nore, 

What once a Voltaire or a Waller wrote. 
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Or if I draw thee in an humbler way 
Thy beauties rifing far above my lay ve 
Call forth thy truth and lovelinefs to 
light, 

Ev’ry gay tranfport of refin’d delight ; 

The arts that give alternate blifs and 
reit, 

The thoufand ways that won thee to my 
breatt ; 

The gentle temper, and the polith’d mind, 

Serenely fweet, and delicately kind ! 

The mildefe manners and the keeneft wit, 

Quick to conceive, and graceful to {. bmit! 

With ev’:y talent fraught to blefs or 
p cafe, 

The pride alike of ornament and eafe ! 

That half were falfe, an envious world may 
cry, 

Or wretched malice call it flattery. 

Still there is left, my fair, one genyine 

praife 

Superior to the reach of nobler lays. 

Life is a chequer’d fcene of good and ill, 

And mine’s the fatc—this fad decree to 
fill. 

But feliom Heaven infli€ts without redrefs, 

And theu’rt my Saint to :econcile diftreds ! 

When yet, at length, theie charms and 
worth fhall fly, 

And the great call fhall fummon to the 
iky; 

O’er thy lov’d grave fhall this infcription 
bem 

‘¢ Here lye Affeétion and Fidelity.” 


For me, whenever ends this various 
ftrite, 

te , ° ’ l*ine 

This wretched wrangle of a ftruggl'ing 
life, 


Still unefiac’d thy fhape hal! never part, 

But twift about, the life-itrings of my 
heart ; 

And ey'ry triend forget and foe forgiv’n 

All my laft thougits fhall be with youeand 
Heav n. 





——— 


Morar REFLECTION. 


SOON, beneath the brighteft fkies, 
Clouds appear, and ftorms arife, 
While the heavens, tempeft-torn, 
Seem with earthly grief to mourn. 


Where would human folly run, 
From the gloom that dims the fun ? 
Can a fordid thing of clay 

Soar above the orb of day ? 


Silly morta!, not to know, 

Ev’ry blifs muft have its woe: 

Ey’ry beam of light its fhade, 

Ev'ry tint of beauty fade | 

Silly mortal to repine, 

That the lot of Nature's thine. 
FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


STATE PAPERS. 


Letter from the Kine or Prussia fo bis 
Portsn Majesty. 


Sir, My BroTuER, 


THE pofition occupied by the armies 
which furround Wariaw, and the effica- 
cious means which are begun to be em- 
ployed to reduce it, and which augment 
and advance in proportion as an ufelefs re- 
fiftance is prolonged, ought to have con- 
vinced your majefty that the fate of that 
eity is no longer dubious. I haften to place 
that of the inhabitants in the hands of your 
majefty ; a Speedy furrender, and the exact 
difcipline J fhall caufe my troops who are 
deftined to enter Warfaw to obferve, will 
fecure the lives and property of all the 
peaceable inhabitants, A refufal to the 
firft and a final fummons which my lieu- 
tenan general Schwerin has juft addrefied 
t#the commandant of Warfaw, will ine- 
vitably produce all the terrible and extreme 
means to which an open city, which pro- 
vokes by its obftinacy the horrors of a 
fiege, and the vengeance of two armies, 
is expofed. If, under the circumftances 
in which your majefty is placed, your ma- 
jetty may be permitted to inform the inha- 
bitants of Warfaw of this alternative 5; and 
if they are permitted freely to deliver it, 
{can anticipate with an extreme pieafure 
that your majefty will become their deli- 
verer.—-Should the contrary happen. I 
fhall regret the more inutility of this ftep, 
becaufe I thall no longer be able to repeat 
it, however great may be the intereft I 
take in the prefervation of your majefty, 
and of all thofe whom the ties of blood and 
loyalty have called around your perfon. 
In any cafe I traft that your majefty will 
accept the expreffion of the high efteem 
with which 1 am. 
Siz, my Brother. 
The good Brother of your Majeity, 
(Signed) Fa. Witnerm: 


Camp at Wola, Auguft 2. 








Reply of Stanistaus AuGustTus, 
_ The Polith army commanded by genera- 
lifiimo Kofciufko, feparating Warfaw from 
your majefty’s camp, the pofition of War- 


faw is not that of a city which can decide 
on its furrender. Under thefe circume 
ftances, nothing can juftify the extremities 
of which your majefty’s letter apprifes me 5 
for this city is neither in the {tate toaccept, 
nor in that to refufe the fummeons which 
has been tranf{mitted by lieutenant-gene- 
ral De Schwerin to the commandant of 
Warfaw. My own exiftence interefts me 
no more than that of the inhabitants of 
this capitat; but fince l'rovidence has 
vouchfafed to elevate me to the rank 
which allows me to manifé{t to your ma- 
jefty the fentiments of fraternity, I in- 
voke them to move your majefty to abane 
don the cruel and revengefui ideas which 
are fo contrary to the example kings owe 
to nations, and (I am altogether perfuaded 
of it) are altogether oppofite to your per- 
fonai charaéter. 

(signed) StTanistaus AuGustus, 
Warfaw, Auguft 3. 


Vienna, Aug. 20+ It is faid that the 
payment of the intereft upon the capitals 
invefted in our funds by the States of the 
Auftrian Netherlands is ftopped till further 
orders. 

Prince Philip of Lichtenftein has found 
means to efcape from his prifon in France, 
and has arrived in this capital, to the great 
joy of his family. . 

The reafon why the States of the Auf- 
trian Netherlands were fo anxious about 
the veficis ftopped by the prince de Co- 
bourg was, that they contained not only 
their private papers, but their laws and 
privileges, 

Vienna, Aug. 23. The Englith pieni- 
potentiaries, lord Spencer and Mr. Gren- 
ville, will fhortiy depart for England much 
fatisfied with their negociation, of the 
final refult of which they will be the bear- 
ers. A courier is alfo fent to prince Co- 
bourg with frefh inftruétions, in conie- 
quence of the negociation with the court 
of London. The particular arrangements 
as to the matter how the troops are to be 
emp!oyed, who is to command them, how 
they are to be provided for, and the pay- 
ment of the fufidics, &c. will all be fcr 
tied by feparate treaties, the groundwork 
of which is already determined upon, 





Ratifbon, Aug. 23. The following ig faid 
to 
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the emperor, by the Britithh minifters. 

As it does not feem reafonable that the 
Auitrian eftates alone fhould bear the ex- 
pences of the war, and England, from 
unforefeen circumftances, finds, herfelf 
difebarged from other engagements, the king 
ot Great Britain intends, 1ft, during the 
prefent and following campaign to grant 
fubfidies for an army of 160,0Cc0 men ; 2d, 
to negociate as to the amount of the faid 
fubfidy, for which purpofe the above mi- 
nifters have full powers on the part of 
Great-Britain; 34 that Great-Britain would 
pay the confequent expences: 4th, that 
all conquefts fhould be in common; 5th, 
that the archduke Charles fhatt have the 
command of thofe troops, if he will ac- 
erpt of it; 6th chat England fhall hold her- 
felf {pecially obliged to pay the fubfidy, 
notwithitanding Holland is to pay one third 
of it. 

The Englith minifters add, at the end 
of their note, that they hope that this 
megociation will be the means of bringing 
about thofe defirable and long-wi fhed-for 
clofe and fafting tics between the hovule of 
Auftria awd the Maritime Powers ; and latt- 
}y, that in confideration of the confequence 
it is of to the emperor that no invafion into 
Italy thould take place, and upon that con- 
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to be the fubftance of a note delivered to 





fideration alone, Great-Britain will cons 
tinue the fublidy to the king of § 


. ardi- 
niae 





AMERICA. 

The laws of the State of Pennfylvania, 
and that of Mafiachufetts, by wv h ch the 
punifhment of death is abolithed in all 
cafes, except for wilful murder, are about 
to be adopted by the reipective legiflatures 
of ai! the other States. - : 

The mint of the United State $y which 
was eftablithed two years fince, has begu; 
to iffue its gold and filver coins the c 
per bas been delivered fome time. 

The gold coins are eag'es, half eagles 
and quarter eagles. The firtt is ex.ét! 
4.58. Englith money, or ten dollars Ame- 
rican coin. 

The dollars are coined in the fame divi- 
fions of half and quarter, which makes the 
cousfe of exchange imple, and tuits the 
reckoning t» every caj acity, ten quarter 
dollars making the quarter cagie 3 ten half 
dollars the hait eagle ; and the dollars the 


é idl 


to , 
~- . 


g) 
There is, befides, one more filver coin, 
which is called a Dime, and is the tenth 
part ofadoliar, ‘The copper coin is caled 
a Cent, ang is the tenth part of a Dune. 
* 
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AMONG agriculturifts it has been a 


the duke of York, informing his royal 










fubjcét of difpute, which of the two me- 
thods of fetting wheat could claim the pre- 
eminence, whether that of fetting the corn 
in two rows on a flag, or that in one row 
only. <A gentleman in Nortoik has given 
the following ftatement of an experiment 
he made to decide the point in queftion : He 
fer two ridges of land, lying paraliel with 
each other, and cultivated precifely alike 
—the one with two rows of holes ona 
flag, the other with one 10w only; he 
then reaped parts of thefe ridges, each part 
forty yards in length and ten in width; 
when the produce of the fornver was 3 
bufhels within haifa peck, of the latter 
3 bufhels and a quarter of a peck, weigh- 
mg glbs. more. Befides the great quan- 
tity of wheat produced, there is a faving of 
3OS. an acre in the expence of feed and 
fetting. 


The French, itis faid, we know not 
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en what authority, heve fem a trumpet to 
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highnefs, that the decree of the conven- 
tion for giving no quarter to Britith troops, 
has been repealed, 

Barrere, in making his report of the cap- 
ture of Calvi, uled the following expref- 
fiens: ** The treafons of Paoli are ftill 
fugcefstul. Such is the iffue of the plots 
concerted between England and this old 
enemy of France. ‘The Englifh and the 
Spaniards occupy the Mediterranean witl 
jo much advantage fince the buroing of the 
Republican vefiels at “Poulon, that it was 
impoflible to prevent the fortrefs of Calvi, 
nearly rafed and defiroyed by a vigorous 
liege of two months, trom capita ating. 
The ifland of Corfica belongs to whoever 
is matter of the Mediterranean. The 
reprefentatives of the people are putting 
every preparation in activity at Toulon, 
and netwre has decreed the poflefhon ot 
the Mediterancan toFrance. It is for our 
failers to realize thi, decree, and to recal 
once more the profperous Gays of the 

French 
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Prench marine in the ports of the Le- 
te” 
rhe French faétion in Paris are fill 
fill prepoffeifed with the foolith idea of 
invading England. 1n every moment of 
diftraétion, this meafure is offered as a 
foothing appeal to the paffions of the peo- 
; and it is remarkable, that the ab- 
furdity has the defired effect. The fol- 
lowing is one effufion of their eccentricity 
en the fubject : 
_ 6 Dubois Crancé mentioned, that, on 
departing from St. Maloy a citizen pre- 
fented to the country 5000 livres, as a tef- 
timony of joy that his wife hai been fafely 
delivered of her firft child.—‘* I move,”’ 
{aid Dubois Crancé, ** that of this fum 
4ooo livres be employed in the conftruc- 
tion of a thip named Le Vengeur, and 1000 
livres given to the firf voluntier who fhall 
make a defcent on England! ! 1” 
The following fentence was pafled, Fri- 
day Sept. 5, on Watt and Downie, the 
unhappy convicts at Edinburgh. The pri- 
foners being placed at the bar, the follow- 
ing awful fentence was pafled on them : 
— Robert Watt and Daniel Downie, 
you have been found guilty of high treafon 
by yqpr peers; the fentence of the court 
is therefore, That you be taken to the place 
from whence you came, from thence you 
fhall be drawn on a fledge to the place of 
execution, on Wednefday, the rsth of 
Oober, there to hang by your necks 


unti! you are both dead, your bowels to be 


taken out and caf? in your face, and cach of 
your bodies to he cut in four quarters, to be 
at the difpofal of bis Majefly ; and the Lord 
have mercy upon your fouls!” 








Mrs. MACAULAY. 
The following circumftance is related 
ia Mr. D'Ifraeli’s Differtation on Anecdotes’: 
‘6 When fome hiftorians meet with any 
information in favour of thofe perfonage: 
whom they have chofen to execrate as it 
were fyftematically, they employ forgeries, 





interpolations, or {till more effectual villa- | 
nies. Mrs. Macaulay, when the confulted | 


the MS. at the Britith Mufeum, was ac- 
tuftomed, in her hiftorical refearches, 
when the came ‘to any paflage unfavour- 
able to her party, or in favour of the 
Stuarts, to de/froy she paffage of the MS. ! 
Thete dilapidations were at length perceiv- 
ed, and fhe was watched. The Harleian 
MS. No. 7379, will go down to pofterity 
as an eternal teftimony of her hittorical 
impartiality. It is a collection of ftate 
letters. This MS. has three pages en- 
tirely torn out and it has a note figned 
by the principal librarian, that on fuch a 
day the MS, was delivered to her, and 
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the fame day the pages were found to be 
deftroyed.”” 

Several remonitrances have been made 
by the friends of Mrs. Macaulay againft this 
charge. As the ftrongeft and moft ree 
fpectable evidence in her favour, we give 
the following: 

In examining the Harleian MS. to which 
Mr. Hraeli refers, the following memo- 
randum is to be found, Nov. 12, 1764, 
fent down to Mrse Macaulay. (Signed) &£. 
Morton. 

Dr. Morton being lately applied to upon 
this fubje&t, returned the following an- 
fwer: 

“* To the Rev. Wittiam Granam, 

Twickenbam, Aug. 9. 1794s 
«© Rev. Sir, 

‘¢ Having received your letter of the 
8th inft. and having alfo examined the 
Harleian manufcript, No. 7379, together 
with tne prefent worthy keeper of the 
manufcripts, 1 find that the note inferted 
at the end, dated November 12, 1764, 
does not contain any evidence that the 
three leaves wanting at the end, were torn 
out by Mrs. Macaulay; and on the con- 
trary, it rather appears to me, that the 
faid three leaves were already wanting, 
when the Manufcript was ient down to 
the Reading-room tor the ufe of Mrs. 
Macauiay. 

¢¢ Your obedient fervant, 
(Signed) s¢ EF. Morton.” 

It is to be obferved, however, that Dre 
Moxton does not attempt to charge his re. 
colleGtion with what he thought of the 
matter gt the time; but anly {peaks from 
prefent appearances, as any other infpedtor 
might. 

Five hundred acres of land have been 
voted by the Amerjcan Congrefs, this laft 
effion, to each individual who ferved 
throughout the late war, and to the defcendanis 
of thole who fell; an equal proportion to 
thofe who ferved for a fhorter period ; and 
to prevent its being fold at a price under 
irs rev value, to the injury of the patriotie 
veteran, as hae been the cale of former 
grants, he js allowed his option of tak 
ing ats value in iter:ing money, at the 
prefent market price, from the treafury of 
te States 3 or any part in land, and the 
reft in money, as may be moft agrecabie 
to the receiver. 

‘The abolition of negro flavery, which 
has taken place im the five New England 
States & New Hamphhire, Matlachufetts, 
Rhode Mand, Conneticut, and Vermont, 
in the midland ftates of New-York, New 
Jeriey, Yennfylvania, and Delawar, and in 
ihe weftern ftate of Kentucky, “for feveral 

years 

























































years paft, is now extended by act of Con- 
grefs to the five fouthern (tates of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Maryland ; and the emanci- 
pation of the remainder is to take place on 
or before the rit of November, 1795. 

The legiflature of the ftate of Mafiachu- 
fetts has granted a part of the public lands 
to the emancipated negroes of that ftate, 
in proportion to the numbers of the re- 
fpective families, where they erect vil- 
lages, cultivate farms, and form commu- 
nities of civilized focieties. 

They have alfo e(tablifhed a lodge of 
Matonry; and on a grand day, paraded to 
Church in all the magnificence of the or- 
der, where a fermon was preached on the 
occafion by one of their own colour. 

They have aifo endowed publick {chools, 
employed teachers, and ercéted places of 
publick worth'p. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

A cite was tried before the lord chief 
baron of the court of exchequer and a 
fpecia) jury, at the Affizes for the county 
of Warwick, brought by order of the 
poftmaftcr-gencral, azaing Jofeph Whit- 
more, 2 carrier from Warwick to Bir- 
mingham, for illegally collecting and carry - 
ae letterse ‘Lhe lord chief baron, in 
fumming up the evidence, obferved, that 
it was a proiecution for which the P 
OTlice delerved great commendation 5 and 
that he trufted jt would have an eflential 
effect in preventing this illegal practice. 
The jurvy without hefitation, found a 
verdict for the plaintiff generally, whereby 
penalties ” the amount of 1 soc). were re- 
covered; but Mr. Newnham, his ma- 
ye'ty’s counicl, who conducted the profe- 
cution, was ny afed to conient to a verdict 
being taken for the two penalties of cl. 
each ONiVs ' th colts of fuit. It is to be 
h ‘p< d that this verdiet will be a warning 
t> all carriers, coa — and other per- 
fons; many cf whom, as this carrier did, 
take up letters tied eed with a ftrirg, or 
eovered with brown papers under pretence 
ot their being parce s, which the learned 
judge obferved, was a flinnty evafion of 
the law. 





Chelmsford, Aug. 29. Ycfterday fe'n- 
might, during a very fevere {torm of ran, 
4 Great Waltham, an aft ynifhing clap of 
thunder was heard, and a very {trong flath 
of lightening followed, which, it aopears, 
penetrated the ground under a j).#2c old 
ath-tree, in a field behind Mrs. Turner’s 
yard, at the Crown; the tree being de- 
sayed about a yard high from the b tom, 
took fire within-fide, and wai feen to burn 
with gree: fury. Twocows, the property 
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of Mr. William Pollet, Great Bardfield 2 
Lodge, were ftruck dead by the lighteni: gs 

Bath, Sept. 3 - From the 4: th to-the 
20th day ot ia lait, there were bil. 
leted upon the Crown Inn, at the Village 
of Everly; Wilts, no lefs than /e« ren buin- 
dred and eighty -leven foldiers, ali of whom 
were entertained by the landlord as they 
halted at his houfe upon their refpective 
marches. 

Monday evening about eight. o” clock, 
Mr. .Theophilus Richards, a confiderable 
dealer in cattle in South-Wales, returning 
from Briftol fair, was attacked near the 
four mile ftone on the new paffage road, 
by three or four footpads, who robbed him 
of a large fum of money in cath and bills, 
and beat him fo cruelly that his life is 
thought to be in danger. It is conjeétured 
that the robbery was committed by fome of 
his own countrymen, as he is a very old 
man, and known by mott people of th:t 
country to travel generaily with confider- 
able property. 

On ‘Luefday the 6th, the corpfe of a 
gentleman, as it was proceeding ina hearfe 
to the burial ground, was arrefted by a 
theriff’s officer and his followers, under’ a 
Wariant as ulual granted againft the body, 
The friends who followe’, immediate 
left their coaches, and told the officer, if 
he chofe, he was welcome to the body, 
but he fhould neither have coffin, fhroud. 
nor any one article in which the body w 
enveloped 3 and if he took them by force, 
he fhould be indiéted for a highway rob. 
bery, as thoie matters were the property 
of the executor; nay, they went furcher, 
and faid that as the deceafed had, by his 
will, bequeathed his body to the exccuto 
10 execution would hold good againit the 
corpfe, the procefs muft be againit them 
The bailiff, very prop erly, being pez 
fuaded that the foirit of the law meant 
living and not adead body, marched off with 
out infifting on the legality of his capture, 
This is the firft inflance of the kind that 
has happened fince the arreft of the dead 
body of a (heriff ot London, not many yea 
fince.e 

The prince of Cobourg, on the 28th 
ult. made his farewel\ addrefs tp the army, 
the command of which his bad itate of 
health, he faid, obliged him to refign ; 

and on the goth fet out for Viennae He 

ference highnets was immediately fucceeded 
by general Clai rfayt; as was alfo the 
prince of Waldeck by general Beaulieu, as 
quarter-mafter-gencral. 

The reports of the count d’Artois’sarrival 
in this country are without foundation. 
His royal highnefs and the duke d’An- 
gouleme are {till at Rotterdam, where they 


preferve the tri€teft incognito. 
Loré 
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Lord Macartney has been juft two years 
‘on bis embaity to and from China, having 
failed from Portfmouth ia the Lion man 
of war in the beginning of September 


1792. 





PorTRAItT of RomESPIERRE. 


Robeipierre at the time of his death was 
aged 35 years. He was fhort in flature, 
being only five feet two or three inches in 
height: his ftep was firm; and his quick 

ace in walking announced great activity. 
By akind of contraction of the nerves, he 
uied often to fold and comprefs his hands 
in each other 3 and fpafmodic contractions 
were perceived in his fhoulders and neck, 
the latter of which he moved convulfively 
¥rom fide to fide. 

In his drefs he was neat and even elegant, 
never failing to have his haif in the bef 
order. His features had nothing remark- 
able about them, unlefs thac their general 
afpect was fomewhat forbidding = his com~ 
plexion was livid and bilious ; his eyes dull, 
and funk in their fockets. The conftant 
blinking of .the eye-lids feemed to arife 
from convulfive agitation; aad he was 
pever without ‘a remedy in his pocket. 
He could foften his voice, which was na- 
turally harfh and ¢roaking, and could give 
gtace to his provincial accent. It was re- 
marked of him, that he could never look 
a man full in the face. He was matter of 
the talent of declamation ; and as a public 
fpeaker was not amifs at compofttion. In 
his harrangues, he was extremely fond of 
the figure called antithefis; but failed, 
Whenever he attempted irony. His diction 
was at times harfh, at others harmonioufly 
modulated, frequently brilliant, but often 
trite, and was conftantly blended with 
common-place digreflions on wirtue, Crimes, 
and con/piracies. Even when prepared, he 
was but an indifferent orator. His logick 
was often replete with fophif{ms and fub- 
tilties; but he was in general fterril of 
ideas, With but a very limited fcope of 
thought, as is almoft always the caie with 
thofe Who are too much taken up with 
themfelves. 

Pride formed the bafis of his charaéter ; 
and he had a great thirft for literary, but 
a fill greater for political fame. He 
fpoke with contempt of Mr. Pitt, and yet 
above Mr. Pitt, he could fee nobody un- 
lefschimfelf. The reproaches of the Eng- 
lith journalifts were a high treat to his 
vanity; whenever he denounced themy 
his accent and expreffion betrayed how 
Much his felf-love was flattered. It was 
delightful to him to hear the French ar- 
mies named the armies of Robefpierre; 
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and he was charmed with being included 
in the lift of tyrants. Daring.and cow- 
ardly at the fame time, he threw a veil 
over his maneevres, and was offen impru- 
dent in pointing out his victims. 

If one of the reprefentativés made a mo- 
tion which difpleafed him, he fuddenly 
turned round towards him and eyed him 
with a menacing afpect for fome minutes, 
Weak and revengeful, fober and fenfual, 
chafte by temperament, and a libertine by 
the effect of the imagination, he was fond 
of attracting the notice of the women, and 
had them imprifoned for the fole. pleafure 
of reftoring to them their liberty. He 
made them fhed tears to wipe them from 
their cheeks. In prattifing his delufions, 
it was his particular aim to act on tender 
and weak minds. He fpared the prieits, 
becaufe they could forward his plans5 and 
the fuperftitious and devotees, becaufe he 
could convert them into inftruments to 
favour his power. . 

His ftile and expreflion were in a mane 
ner myttical; and next to pride, fubtiety 
was the moft marked feature of his cha- 
racter. He-was furrounded by thofe only, 
whofe conduct had been highly criminal, 
becaufe he could with one word dcliver 
them over to the punifhment of the law. 
He at once protected and terrified a part of 
the convention. He converted crimes 
into errors,:and errors into crimes. He 
dreaded even the thades of the martyrs of 
liberty, whofe influence he weakened, by 
fubftituting hisown. He was fo extremely 
fufpicious and diftruftful, that he could 
have found it in his heart to guiljorine the 
dead themfelves, 

To enter into a ftri& analyfis of his 
character, Robefpierre, born without ge- 
nius, could not create circumftances, but 
profitted by them with addres. To the 
piofound hypocrify of Cromwell, he joined 
the cruelty of Sylla, without poffefling 
any of the great military and political qua= 
lities of either of thefe ambitious adven- 
turers. His pride and his ambition, far 
above his means, expcfed him to ridicule. 
To obferve the emphafis with which he 
boafted of having proclaimed the exiftence 
of the Supreme Being, one might have 
faid, that according to his opinion, God 
would not have exifted without him. 

When on the night of the 27th of July, 
he found himfelf abandoned by his friends, 
he difcharged a piftol in his mouth; and 
at the fame time, a gens d’arme wounded 
him by the difcharge of another. Robeo 
{pierre fell bathed in blood; and a Sans 
Culotte approaching him, very cooly pro- 
nounced thefe words in his caraw** There 
exifts a Supreme Being.” 
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The trade of fwindling was never ata 
higher pitch in London than it is at pre- 
fent. Almof every part of the town is 
Defet by these harpies. 


4 FEW SPECIMENS OF SWIND- 
LING. 


MONEY LENT. 


¢ Perfons in want of money, may have 
the fame to any amount, on bond, note, or 
by way of annuity, at an hour's notice.” 
The parties are not to expect more than 
one twentieth part of the value of their 
depofit; and, in certain cafes, may pro- 
bably be plundered of the whole. 


PARTNER WANTED. 


** Any perfon having four or five thou- 
fand pounds at his difpofal, will be taken 
into partnerfhip, in a very lucrative bufi- 
nefs, where he may, with very little 
trouble, inake 20 per éent. of his capital.” 
The Advertifer, when he procures. the 
new partner's money, becomes a bank- 
rupt; and by fictitious books, and fictiti- 
@us creditors, gets his certificate, and fets 


up in bufinefs on the credulity of the: 


deluded man who fought for 20 per cent. 


A WIFE. 4 

*€ A gentleman of property may be in- 
troduced to a young lady, with a capital 
fortune at her own difpofal. A handfome 
premium is expected, by way of bond to 
the Advertifer, payable on the day of mar- 
riage.""——-The young lady to be married is 
a jilt, not worth fixpence, at a boarding- 
fchoo!, where fhe pafies for an immenfe 
fortune.. The ceremony takes place, and 
the bridegioom is made to pay perhaps 
zooo!l fora wile not worth a groat. Such 
things are. 


FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS WANTED, 


** On landed property, in a regiftered 
county. None but principals wil be 
treated with."=—-The eftate is mortgaged 
for the fum, and the money paid; but 
when applicetion is made for the intereft, 
it is difcovered that the party who borrow. 
ed was not the owner cf the eftate; that 
the whole was a fraud; and that 
the fwindler and moncy are gone to 
America, 





The following prophetic paffage is taken 
frorn a letter written by the ate rev. J. W. 
Fletcher of Madcly, to the rev. Meffrs. {- 
and C. Wefley, fo long ago as May 177%, 
=—Mr. Fletcher was at Macon, in France, 
at the time of his writing it. ‘ Gaming 
and drefs,. finful pleafure and love of mo- 
ney, unbelief and falfe philofophy, light- 
mets of fpirit, fear of aan, and love of 
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the world, are the principal fins by whi- 

Satan binds his chatived in thefe ae 
Materialifm is not rare; Deifm and Soci 
mianifm are very common; and a {et of 
Freethinkers, great admirers of Voitaise 
and Rouffeau. “Bayle and Mirabeau, fem 

bent upon deftroying Chriftianity and go- 
vernment. ‘** With one hand (iaid a jaw. 
yer, who has written fomething again’ 
them) they fhake the throne, and with 
the other, they throw down the altars.”” 
If we believe them, the world is the dupes 
of kings and priefti. Religion is fanati- 
cifm and fuperftition. Subordination ig 
flavery and tyranny. Chriftian morality 
is abfurd, unnatura!, and impracticable ; 
and Chriftianity the moft bloody teligion 
that ever was. And here it is ceriain, 
that by the example of Chriftians, / called, 
and by our continual difputes, they have 
a great advantage, and do the truth im- 
menfe mifchief. Popery qwill certainly fall 
in France, in this or the next century; and 
I make no doubt, God will ufe thoie vain 
men to bring about reformation there, as he 
ufed Henry the Eighth to do that work in 
England: fo the madnefs of his enemies 
fhal!, at lait, turn to his praife, and to the 
furtherance of his kingdom.” * 


DESIGN AGAINST THE KING'S LIFR, 

On Saturday evening were apprehended, 
by virtue of a warrant from the Duke of 
Portland, John Pierre Le Maitre and 
William Higgins, who ftand charged with 
being principals in a Prot to affa/finate bis 
Majesty. By what has already cranf- 
pired concerning this fuppofed tcheme, we 
underftand it was to have been put in exe- 
cution fome evening when the King was at 
the Theatre (anotber Account fays that the 
diabolical Plot wasto bave been put into ¢xe- 
cution at Windfor this day ) fox which pur- 
pofe a riot was to have been created in the 
pit, where the affaffins were to have been 
ftationed, and in the midft of the confufion 
a poifoned dart was to have been blown 
from a hollow cane at his Majefty by one of 
them, which, in all probability, would 
have proved fatal, as the invention is faid 
to be capable of conveying a dart or arrow 
with confiderable force and certainty. 

Higgins, who is an apprentice to a Chy- 
mift, in Fleét-market, was, according to 
this ftatement. to have prepared the com-~- 
pofition with which the dart was to have 
been anointed. 

Le Maitre is an apprentice to a Watch> 
maker, in Denmark-freet. . This infer- 
nal Plot was difcovered by one who had 
been admitted into the feeret, but who 
fays he was otily a@ting asa {py onthe oc~ 
cafion. 


They 
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feggetaries of ftate, and committed to 


. ~ till the matter can be further in- 


veftigated. 





The amiable character of ‘Prince Au- 
guftus has endeared him to all the citizens 
of Rome—In the month of. June lait, his 
highnefs paffed a good deal ot his time at 
a favourite villa m the neighbourhood of 
Cardinal York’s—-His emihence, when he 
was told of it, fthook his head, as if he re- 
called the misfortunes of his family. This 
jntelligence rendered the Prince quite un- 


“happy, and he wifhed of all things for an 


opportunity to convince the Cardinal of the 
refpeét which he entertained for him; for 
ghis purpofe, he engaged a perfon to in- 
form him at what time the cardinal took 
gn airing in his carriage, and was told 
that on acertain day he would paf$ through 
foch a road cn his way to the city; his 
royal highnefs mounted his ph@ton, and as 
the cardinal was pafling by, he toox off 
his hat, and bowed to him in the moft re- 
foe€tful manner; his eminence, with all 
that politenefs which marks his charaéter, 
immediately returned it ; afked one of his 
uite to whom he was indebted for that 
our, and feemed highly pleafed with the 
information. : 

The Cardinal's gardens are thrown open 
for every gentleman that pleafes to walk in 
them. On the funday following, as the 
prince was taking aturn in them, -he ob- 
fervec his eminence, approached him, and 
faluted him by, the title of his Royal High- 
nefs, and ftood on his left hand: the old 
man jmmediately recognifed the Prince, 
addrefied him by the fame title, and in- 
fitted that he thou'd wa'k on his right, 
which he did!for an hour and upwards. 

This circumftance was tranfmitted by 
Mr, Erikine, the Pope’s ambaffador, to the 
Prince of Wales, who was highly charmed 


» With the gentieman-like condua of his 


brother. 





WORKING OF OXEN. 
BY MR. ISAAC LEATHAM. 


[From bis Survey of the Eaft Riding of 
Yorkfhire for the Beard of Agriculture. ] 


IT is very ufual, in hot weather particu- 
larly, to order oxen to be taken to work 
very foon in the morning, under the idea 
their work fhould be performed in the 
cooleft part of the day. By this means 
the ca.tle are taken from their paftures be- 
be have fcarcely had time to feed, fo 

t they are not able to fuftain themfelves 
during their work ; and at the very inftant 
the heat ig the ftrongeft, when they are the 


were yefterday examined before 
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leat able, they finith their work. generally 
about eleven or twelve, if they began their 
work at three or four in the morning. 

After having been thus overcome with 
fatigue, ‘they are turned into the -patture, 
where they are additionally ingcommoded 
by the heat and flies, and cannot keep on 
their legs ‘0 brouze; whereas if they were 
not taken, to work till about fix o’clock, 
they would by that time have fuatisfied , 
themfelves with food, and be in heart to go 
through the heat and fatigue of the day, 
with much greater cafe, nor would they 
fuffer fo much, except in exceeding hot 
days, when particular care fhould be taken 
to drive them gently. On fuch days they 
had better be at work than fighting with 
the flies, or running abou the paftures to 
efcape thern ; if after their work they Mull 
be turned into the pafture, they will enjoy 
their grafs, Jay down and reft themfelves, 
and when refrethed will rife and eag again. 
Thus managed they miay be fad, with 
their morning's grafs included, to have 
been three times fed, inftead of having re- 
ceived.one bait only under the above men- 
tioned management. 

This treatment is effentially requifite for 
the ox, which being a ruminating animal, 
cannot faft long, and therefore fhould by no 
means be put into the yoke with an empty 
ftomach; the perfon who has the care of 
them fhould be regul:r in adminiftering 
ford, and careful in proportioning the 
work thereto; for it fhould be continually 
kept in mind, that one cay or hour of ex- 
cefs, or ill-treatment, will be produ€tive of 
more injury than ycars of regular work ¢ 
care fhould alfo be taken that they may 
draw ecafily and evenly; their temper 
thould be carefully ftudied without paffion, 
and they fhouild be treated confiftently. 

Thefe obfervations may be enforced by 
moral and ferious arguments; hufbindry 
work muft be progreffive, and improper 
and defultory exertions uniformly defeat 
their intended purpofe. Although the 
Creator of all things has given a fuperior 
authority to man over all other createJ 
beings, yet he wis never defigned to abufe 
the labouring animal which procures him 
food, nor to obtain that food by oppreffion. 





The following accident happened a few 
days ago, at Portchefter: A brick build- 
ing, lately ereéted for a publick brewery, 
and juft covered iny was blown down from 
the very foundations, It ftood in the front 
of the Oxfordthire encampment, and un- 
fortunately eight men of that regiment 
were employed in finithing a well of large 
dimenfions in the centre of the building. 
They were all covered in the ruins, but 
dug our alive, and are out of danger. 

MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES, 


AT Dub'in, Thomas Prior Ayrts; ef. 
to mifs Gaylarc, of Hendrick-ftreet, 
‘daughter'of the lace m4jor Gaylard, of the 
34th regiment. Ag Woking, Surrey, 
captain Richatd Scott, of Shrewfbury, to 
mifs Camac, daugliter of the lite Joba 
Canmc, efq. of Green- Mount, in the coun- 
ty of Louth, Ireland. fohn Topham, 
efq. of Gray's Ina, to mits Swindon, of 
Wamg ect. At Daver, captain John 


Bevel} Ips. to mifs. Eliza Biggs, daughter 
of I Biggs, ef@ of Maxton, near 
Dover. At Beaconsfield, the rev. dr. 
Walker king's preacher of Gray’s Inn, &c. 
to mifs Dawfony oniy daughter of the late 
Edward Dawfon, efq. of Long-Whatwn, in 
Leicefterthire. At Hortham, in Suffex, 
Edmund Smith, cfq. to mifs Ducane, 
@aughter or Peter Ducaney efq. of that 
pace. At Ecclefhail, ‘Thomas Piumer, 
efg. otic of his majefty’s codnfel, to mils 
Turton, eldeft danghter of John Turton, 
efq. of Sugnail-Hall, in the county of 
Stafford. At St. Anne's, Weltmintter, 
Benjamin Hopkinfon, efg. of Rottezdam, 
to mifs Lang, of Fintbury-fquare. The 
right hon. the ear) of Iichefter, to mifs 
Maria Digby, third daughter of the late 
dean of Duiham. At St. Margaret’s, 
Weftminfter, Robert Graham, ¢fq. of 

amai¢a, to mifs Lowe, late of the fame 
land. John De Mierve, cfq. merchant, 
to mify Sufanna. Turner; and Robert 
Williams, jun. ecfq. of Birchin-lanes 
banker, to mifs Frances Turner ; daughter 
of John Turney, fq. of Putney. Mr 
Edmund Peel, ot Londen, merchant, to 
mifs Grace Peel, datyhter of Jonachan 
Peel, cig. of Accrington houley ncar 
Blackbura, Lancafhire. At Liverpool, 
mr. David Hunter, of Broad-&:eer, Lon- 
don, to mits Helen M*Cure, daughter of 
mr. David M*Cure, merchant, in Liver- 
pool. At Briftol, Henry B. Cuniffe, ef. 
fon of Henry Cunjfic, cig. planter én the 
ifland of Jamaica, to mits Martha Jones, 


youngett daughter of Thomas Jones, efq. 


gierchant, of Briitol. 


DEATHS. 
Ju the ifland of Guadaloupe, capt. 
Henry Spencer, of the 43d regiment, of 
Bramieyv Grange, in Yorkthire At Graf- 
ton in tle State of Maffachufert's America, 
aged 100 ycars, Mrs. Martha Willard, re- 
ict of Major Joieph Willard, her pofterity 
confills of 12 children, 90 grand-children, 
206 great-grand children, and 4§ of the 
sth generation. ‘Total number 353. At 
Q@ygpberland-houfe, in Dumartonthire, the 
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right Bon. John lord Elphinftone, lord. 
‘lieutenant of the county, lieutenant-go. 
vernor of Edinburgh-Caitle; and one of ° 
the fixteen peers of Scotland, At the pa- 
lace at Tuam, Ireland, the right hon. and 
right rev. Dr. Jofeph dean Bourne, arch- 
bithop of Tuamy primate of Connaught, , 
bithop of Ardaghy and earl of Mays. At 
Bath; ,Mrs. Newcomb, reli of the lace 
rev. Dr. Newtomb, déan of. Rochefter. 
At Bromley, the rev. Mr. Partridge, of 
+ place. While on a fhooting party at 
nighton; in Radnorthire, Thomas Bar- 
board, banker, in Worcefters At Congle- 
ton, in Chefhire, Mr, Copeland, upwards 
of 30 years door-keepeer to the houfe of 
lords. At Tobago, fieutenant-colonel 
Durnford, who commatided the royal en- 
gineers, on Sir Charies Grey's expedition 
to the Weft-Indies. At Guadaloupe, the 
hon. taptain Alexander Douglas, of the 
a8cth regiment. “Of a gun-thot wound, 
received in his head at the attack upon 
Morne Mafcor, in the ifland of Guad aloupe, 
capt. George Johniton, tate of the 64th 
regiment. At Battia in Corfica, Mr. Met- 
| calfe Eggington; B. P. phyfician to the 
army there, and Jate of Hull. In the Weft- 
ladies, Robert Charles Dering, ef. a 
lieutenant on board his majetty’s thip the 
Iphigenia, and third fon of Sir Edward 
Dering, of Sdrenden Dering, in the county 
of Kent, bart. At Guadaloupe, capt. 
Robert Johniton, of the 39th reginient of 
foot. At an advanced age, in Henrictta- 
ftreet, Cavendith-iquare, Charles Selwyny 
of Down-Hall, etq. At her feat at 
Bay field, in Norfolk, Mrs. Jodrell, widow’ 
and reli of Paul Jodrell, fq. At Hor- 
tham, Sufléx, at a very advanced age, 
Charies Drayer, a fuperanuated captain 
of dragoons, and uncle to the late Sir 
William, Draper. At Birmingham in his 
Ssth year, Edmund Heétor, efq. the 
ichool-fellow, and through life the inti- 
mate friend of the late Dr. S. Johnion. 
At his houfe, Carlton-hail, in Suffolk, 





Ofborne Fofter, efgy. Mrs. Wilton, w.fe 
of Jofeph Wi:ton, efq. o€ the royal aca- 
deny, Somerfet-place. At Hereford, Mrs. 
Leigh, a maiden lady, daughter Jof the 
late reve Egertoa Leigh, D. D. archdeacop 
of Salop, and acon refidentary of the 
cathedral of Hereford. At Walthamftow, 
in her 23d year, Mrs. Free, wife of John 
Free, efq. of London, banker. At her 
houfe in Portmaa-fquarc, the dowagér lady 
Rous. A few days fince at his apartments 
at Mile-end, John Fuller, efq. of the 
ifland of Guernizy. At Bath, Mr. Thomas 
Field, formerly a wholeialc’ Rationgs J} 
Leadenhaall ficgt, 
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